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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess. of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Hi the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene High ess the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
wth JANUARY, 1873, and will TERMINATE on SATURDAY, 
the %th APRIL. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 16th of January, at 11 o'clock, and every 
succeeding Thursday at the same hour, 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








HIRD BRITISH ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Patron, H.R.H. the DUKE 
of EDINBURGH, K.G.—Conductor, Mr. GEO. MOUNT. 
THIRSDAY, JAN. 9th. Military Symphony, Haydn ; Over- 
tare, “ Paradise and Peri,” Bennett; Concerto in A minor, 
Cusins, Pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins ; Overture, “ Euryanthe,” 
Weber. Vocalists, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, and Mr. 
By Loyd. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony, unreserved, 4s. ; area, 
reserved, 5s. ; tickets, 2s. and 1s.—Stanley Lueas, Weber, and 
(o., 84, New Bond-street; Cramer, 201, Regent-street; L. 
Cock, 63; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street ; Ollivier, 38 ; 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street ; Keith, Prowse, Cheapside; Hays, 
Royal Exchange ; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s-hall. 





: 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Tesseo and 

» Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. This 
Tay, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4th, at 1.30, and Every Evening? 
at. the Grand Pantomime, “YE FATR ONE WITH YE 
GOLDEN LOCKS.” Largest Company in London. Corrs oF 
Avazoxs In Sitvzn ARMovR, Agwy or CriLprey, Granp 
Jatst, Scenery AND Dresses, Surpassing in Magnificenco 
ay in London. The Surrey Pantomime is pronounced the 
Success of this Season. 





EGENT’S PARK THEATRE, PARK 

) STREET, GLOUCESTER GATE.— Wanted, First 
foprano and First Tenor for Operetta, Good opportunity for 
Taknt. Apply, in first instance, by letter to Conductor, 20, 
(uhege-road, Haverstock-hill. 





OLLEGE of ORGANISTS.—The next Exami- 
nation for Fellowship will take place at 41, Queen Square, 
Hloomsbury, at 11 o'clock, a.m., on Thursday, January 9th, 1873. 
Kiaminers.—Dr. Steggall, Dr. Stainer, and Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens. Printed particulars, with last Examination papors, 
nay be had on application, by enclosing stamp, to 
R. LLIMPUS, Hon. Sec. 





} ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
J BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


— 


*R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
Ik cesco Berger's Trio “ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
pret, during the Tour, CnrAwen & Co., 201, Regent- 








Me JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
MM his address is 68, Sr. AvGustiNE-ROAD, CAMDEN-8QUARE, 
 Uramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 










M R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
« inTown on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Mess, Mr. Jonx Ruopks, Crornon, 5. 
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RIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 

a, ROOMS, be nce Far ew a be ongeged t Panggg 
toirées, ectures, hear er dings, &c. 

Mr, Hall. ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 
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URGTN A eon 
4° Bight Hon. W. E. M.P., and Sir JULIU 
PICT, &c. Price One Goppanp and Co., 4, | 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 


DANCE MUSIC 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


Containing the 





QTANERE LUCAS, WEBER, and 00., Music 





Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, Dealer 
Musical Instruments. In direct - Ieathor, with nines 
ncipal Continental publishers in Letpris, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Pramtaveent anes Hermonienon aed ait inde a 
New and Second-hand M om te ale or Hire.—- 


84, New Bond-street (three Renny amg S.C 
. re R 
808a, Oxford-street, London, W. a 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery on the lst of March, 1878 
In One Votume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 
MENDELSSOHN’S 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 








Professor at the Royat Academy of Music. 


N.B.—The Publication of this Work will 
be delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE 
POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 


Price to Sunsentpens....ONE GUINEA; To 
Nox-Supscripens ..ONE GUINEA AND-A-HALF. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 


TOW READY.-THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 
Aisle leh EAL Ear OM, Hae 
CHARLES Cc » F.SS., ps 
the Churcher Iendon,” &. Price 23, in Cloth Gilt, 
Lettored, 2s. 8d. 
- “bp att, Cantr & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8, W. 
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OW READY.—THE PROFESSOR'S POCKET 
BOOK, and DATLY and HOURLY yor ng | 
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SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, re eioal a other Profuse ery ublished under the imme- 
: a’inte direction of SIR JULIUS BENWDICT, and Edited by 
atARLee eral Bohrer By pry the donee 
‘e u o. 
$d. De ee oe. ’ Price in Roan Case, 9s.; ditto in Russian 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - - 4 ©) Gecther, 6s. " ‘ 
Landon: Published by Runaut, Canta & Co., 20, Charing 
rosa, 8.W., and may be had of all Booksellers and Stations 
JOHN PEEL GALOP- - - + 8090 orga, mied hn stoma 
WEDDING RING WALTZ .-...- #9} A 83H IN HE AVEN : The Popular Song of 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - «- “4 0 oe us. R . 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 a fay Soprano and Contralton 44 
“ q me 
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NEW MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 


NEW SONGS. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. New Song by W. ©. Levey. 48. 
Sung by Miss Russell every evening at Drury Lane Theatre. 
This immensely successfal Song, by the composer of ‘‘ Es- 
meralda,” ‘The Magic of Music,” &c., is now ready 

DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. By Franz Abt. 4s. 
One ot the celebrated composer's most charming songs. 

MY ONE TRUE LOVE. By Virginia Gabriel. 4s. Equal in 
beauty to her favourite songs, ‘ Only,” and ‘‘ Weary.” 

THE RAFT. Descriptive Song. By Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. ‘Con- 
traltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song or 
scena a8 a boon. It is rarely that anything of such import- 
ance is produced for this voice.” —Queen, July 27. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By Berthold Tours. 4s. 
Sung by Miss Ferrari 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. C. Levey. This popular 
song may be had in C, E flat, and F. 4s, Also, for Piauo, by 

Kuhe, 4s. ; Rochard, 2s. 

LOVE MY LOVE. By Ciro Pinsuti. ‘Signor Pinsuti has 

produced nothing happier than the fresh, brilliant song before 

us. It is tuneful, without being commonplace; and it is 
accompanied in masterly fashion.”—~—Queen. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. ByW.Kuhe. 4s. W.C. Levey's 
attractive melody admirably arranged. 

ESMERALDA By W. Kuhe. 4s, “A very brilliant arrange- 
ment of Mr Levey’s capital and most popular song, in Mr. 
K uhe’s elegant and highly-approved style.""—Queen. 

HEART FREE. By Berthold Tours, 8. Mr. Reece’s Waltz 
Melody from ‘‘ Ali Baba” forms a pretty piece. 

PALESTINE. Grand March. By B. L. Hime. 4s. This 
favourite March is frequently played by the band of the 
Royal Horse Guards. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. By W. C. 
Levey. 48. The most successful Quadrille of the season. 
ESMERALDA WALTZES. By Charles Godfrey. 4s. On W 
©. Levey's ‘“ Esmeralda,” ‘The Dear Emerald Isle,” and 

**The Magic of Music.” 

UNDER THE MISTLETOR. New Juvenile Quadrille, on 
— melodies, by Charles Godfrey. Beautifully [lus- 
trated, 4s, 





BOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 


LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF AL- 


Z GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622-1683, By 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8,A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MHE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
’ ALEXANDER DUMAS. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
2 vols. Svo. 


i USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
i NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 
Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 


ECOLLEOTIONS. By J. R. 
PLANCHE, ; 


2 vols, Svo 


ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
Puhr Heaanne Tee ee of Sate oem Ge? 
MYHE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 

YATES. 3 vols, 
| OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 

By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 yols. 


WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. By LADY 


HARDY. 8 vols. 
ATHIs Gates, By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
3 vols, 


l[.WO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 

s CALTHORPE STRANGE, 

lVHE PACE THAT KILLS: a 
the Day. By L. H. E. 8 vols, 

iD RMA’S ENGAGEMENT, By the 


4 Author of “ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 


a Tale ‘of 





[OT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 
2 Author of “ She was Young and He was Old,” &e. 8 vols. 
l\HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 


CATLYNE, Q.C.; an Autobiography. LW 
STRADLING. 2 vols, ze lie samme ce 


MINSLEY BROTHER 8, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vola., 2a, 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

‘* Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 

any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 

high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 

“Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 

“An attractive little tale.”—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 

CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. S. 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

‘Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s, 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.” —Literary Churchman. 

“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

‘Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

« Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

88. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
But when they are com- 


Post 8s. 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals, ‘This, however, is mot done 
obtrusively.”’—G@uardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Prefase. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 7}d. 

“Useful to read to. a elass at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review, 

**Thoronghly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagivation.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

‘A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .”—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s, 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

“ Tts tone is excellent. 
library.”—Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion, By Rev. W. EF. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness ant spirit,” —@uardian, 


VICTORIES G¥ THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 

authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 

transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 

the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 

Church Review. - - i 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third | 

Series. By Author of ‘‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 

(separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

“*Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 

full of sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 

ie, = from _ life ; and most amongst the poor. 

ere is a strong view of cheerful resignation, i oti 

piety throughout.” —Churchman, <) - ee: 

OUR CHILDHOOD'’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 

dents in Our Lord’s Jife, By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 





Interesting and 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 


Post 2s. 
‘ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholi - 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. manne et 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application. 





verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . 
understanding and sympathizing with the contradictions ang 
moods of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


OEMS. By GEORGE F. A g 


STRONG, 
Atheneum. 
“Great command of language, and a facility for writing fg 


+ & power of 


Spectator. 
THe] has a styleof hisown. It displays. indeed, the fervent 


audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of 
poets, but it has a safficiently marked individuality,” 





E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E..C, 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
“Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRucTION GRATIS. 
Iilu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





BRIGHTON. 


—_——_ 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Insirw- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every descroption om 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniwms let ow 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


wes 


J B. ORAMER & 00.’S BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 

















J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


46, WEST STREET. 
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PARABLES. 
{From Goethe.} 





Poems are coloured window glasses. 
Look into a church from the market square : 
Nothing but gloom and darkness there ; 
Shrewd Sir Philistine sees things so: 
Well may he narrow and captious grow, 
Who all his life on the outside passes. 


But come, now, and inside we’ll go! 
Now round the holy chapel gaze ; 
’Tis all one many-coloured blaze : 
Story and emblem, a pictured maze, 

Flash by you: ’tis a noble show. 

Here feel we as sons of God baptized, 
With hearts exalted and surprised. 





The sister Nine full early chose 
To Psyche their poetic art 
With patient method to impart. 
Pure soul! her most of song was prose. 
Not thrillingly rang out her lyre 
F’en in the fairest summer night ; 
Till Love came by with look and fire, 
And the whole course was learned outright. 


J. 8. D. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Among the other Christmas amusements at Man- 
chester which have attracted large numbers during 
the holidays are Hamilton’s Panorama and Fran- 
coni’s Circus. 





Handel’s “‘ Messiah” was given at Rawtenstal, 
Lancashire, on Boxing Day. The artists engaged 
being Mrs. Cowley Squier, Miss Juliet Smith, 
Messrs. Prestwich and Pollitt, the first and last 
named making their first appearance in oratorio and 
with great credit. The band was the Bury Phil- 
harmonic under the direction of Mr. Hayes. 





On Christmas Day and on Sunday last (being 
within the octave of Christmas) full choral Eucha- 
ristic celebrations were given at the Church of St. 
John Baptist, Hulme, Manchester; the music being 
Kyrie (Mendelssohn), Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei, and Gloria from Mozart’s Second Mass, 
which was adapted to the English office by Mr. 
Armitage Bennett, the hon. organist of the Church. 





The concert at the Leeds Town Hall on Saturday 
evening was exceptionably good. The artists com- 
prised Mrs. Cowley Squier, the Leeds Harmonic 
Union, Mr. J. W. Sykes, R.A.M., solo violinist ; 
and Dr. Spark. The singing of the Harmonic 
Union, showed their fine voices and good training. 
Of Mrs. Cowley Squier, too, we can speak in terms 
of highest praise, she was much applauded though 
evidently suffering from cold. Mr. J. W Sykes 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in F for piano and violin 
with Dr. Spark, who also gave proof ‘of his skill as 
an Organist. 





A concert was held in Monaghan, at the New 
Assembly Rooms, on Thursday evening last week. 
The first part of the program comprised selections 
from the “ Messiah” and “ Lobgesang,” in which 
the solos were admirably sustained by Mrs. 
O'Donoghue, of Dublin, the Hon. Miss Westenra, 
Dr. O'Donoghue, and the Rev. Dr. Bailey, Rector of 
Monaghan. A miscellaneous selection of thoroughly 
good music was subsequently performed. The Rev. 
Dr. Bailey conducted the choruses with the skill of 
a accomplished musician. The room was filled 
vith a brilliant and appreciative audience, including 
the families of Lord Rossmore, and the Earls of 
leitrim and Enniskillen. 

_ The pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
8 well written and gorgeously mounted.__—The one 
atthe Prince’s Theatre, supported as it is by Miss 
Julia Matthews, and Messrs. Stoyle, Danvers, and 
Wyke-Moore, goes with immense spirit, and the house 
4s crowded nightly. The theatre looks very brilliant, 


all the front being now hung with rich crimson velvet 
in lieu of the light blue hangings which made the 
house so charming during the summer.——The 
Queen’s Theatre Pantomime will be a powerful com- 
petitor with that of the other theatres. The manage- 
ment have been very liberal in their engagements 
and also in mounting the piece, and we predict for it 
a long and successful run. 





Mr. De Jong’s eleventh concert, at Manchester, was 
given on Saturday last, when the following program 
was played :—Overture ‘“ Leonora” (Beethoven) ; 
Aria, ‘“‘Sorgete “ Maometto”—Signor Agnesi, 
(Rossini) ; Saltarello, from Italian Symphony, (Men- 
delssohn) ; Song, ‘‘ She wandered down the mountain 
side,” (F. Clay); Solo Flute, “Air Varié’*—Mons. 
Sauvlet, (Reichardt); Grand Selection from 
“Faust” (arranged by Manns); Overture “ Za- 
netta’’ (Aubor); Agnus Dei, from First Mass—Sig. 
Agnesi, (Mozart); Waltz, ‘‘ Freut euch des Lebens ” 
(first time) (Strauss); Aria, “ Ben 6 redicolo,” | 
(Randegger) ; Quadrille, ‘‘ The Vagabond,” (Coote) ; 
Aria ‘‘Non pid andrai’ (Mozart); March, from 
“* Tannhiuser”’ (Wagner.) 








The Thorpe Hamlet Musical Society gave a concert 
on Wednesday evening, at which their conductor, 
Dr. Bunnett of Norwich, introduced Mr. Cummings’s 
new work, “ The Fairy Ring,” with great success. 
It was tolerably well given, and greatly pleased the 
audience. The second part of the program was 
made up of four instrumental and seven vocal pieces. 
Dr. Bunnett’s part song ‘ Beware,” and Brinley 
Richards’s “‘ Up, quit thy bower,” were given with a 
good deal of expression. Mr. Minns sang a new 
setting by Dr. Bunnett of Tennyson's “ Break, 
break.” The Doctor’s pianoforte solo was re- 
demanded, and his charming sonata with M. Oury 
(violin) was most warmly received. M. Oury also 
played a solo in excellent taste. 





At Manchester, on Thursday last, Mdme. Néruda 
was to a certain extent the victim of railway un- 
punctuality, arriving in that city on Wednesday 
evening her travelling boxes had not arrived at 
seven o’clock on the following night, when she had 
to play at Mr. Hallé’s concert. Ultimately Mr. Hallé 
was compelled to ask permission for Mdme. Néruda 
to play in travelling costume, as in spite of telegram 
and promise on the part of the railway company the 
luggage had not arrived. Mr. Hallé appealed 
especially to the ladies, who he said ‘ would readily 
understand the trial it would be to Mdme. Néruda’s 
feelings ’’ to appear in morning dress. The audience 
greeted her with an amount of applause which 
must have speedily set her at ease. 





The following high-class program was offered by 
Mr. Charles Hallé to his subscribers at his last 
Thursday’s concert at Manchester :—Overture, 
“ Jessonda”’ (Spohr); Air— ‘In native worth,” 
‘“‘ Creation,” Mr. Castle, (Hadyn); Concerto, for two 
violins—Mdme. Norman-Néruda and Herr Straus, 
in D minor, (Bach); Scena—‘ Oh! ’tis a glorious 
sight,” “Oberon” Mr. Castle, (Weber); Grand 
Symphony, in E flat, (Mozart) ; Overture “* Leonora” 
(Beethoven) ; Solo Violin—Mdme. Norman-Nernda, 
a‘ Abendlied” (Schumann); 6b Three Hungarian 
Dances, (Brahms and Joachim) ; March, in C minor 
(arranged for full orchestra by Liszt), (Schubert) ; 
Song—‘* When the moon is brightly shining,’’ Mr, 
Castle, (Molique); Solo Pianoforte—‘ Mazurkas’"’ 
Mr. Charles Hallé, (Chopin); Overture, ‘ Abu 
Hassan" (Weber.) 





The concert of the year ‘at the Gentlemen’s 
Concert Hall, Manchester, on Monday, the 30th 
inst., attracted a large and brilliant audience. The 
program was as follows:— Symphony Surprise, 
(Haydn); Air—‘ Per la Gloria,” “ Griselda,” Mr. 
Patey, (Buononcini); Air-—‘ Salve Regina,” Miss 
Edith Wynne, (Schubert) ; Solo Pianoforte—‘* Rondo 
brillante in B minor,” Mr. Charles Hallé, (Men- 
delssohn) ; Air—* Verdi Prati,’ “ Alcina,” Mdme. 
Patey, (Handel); Overture, ‘‘ Il Barbiere,’’ (Rossini); 
‘Overture, “ Ruy Blas,” (Mendelssohn); Trio — 





|‘*Lrusato ardir,”  Semiramide,” Miss Edith 








Wynne, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Patey, (Rossini); Song 
—‘She wandered down the mountain side,” Miss 
Edith Wynne, (F. Clay); Solo Pianoforte—« Valse 
Caprice in E,” Mr. Charles Hallé, (Scliubert and 
wn Song—* Peacefully slumber,” Mame. Patey, 
(Randegger); Trio—* When evening's twilight falls,’’ 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Patey, 
(F. Berger); March aux Flambeaux, (Meyerbeer.) 
The Manchester Vocal Society, gave their third 
concert of the season on New Year's Eye at the 
Gentlemen's Concert Hall. The following was the 
program ;—Chorus, “Sing loud a joyful strain,” 
Gluck ; Glee, ‘* Thyrsis, when he left me,” Dr. 
Caleott ; Trio, ‘* Memory,” Leslie ; Part-Song Jack 
Frost,” Hatton; Ode to Handel (as performed at 
his Commemoration, 1785), Dr. B. Cooke; Psalm 
110th, ‘Dixit Dominus,” A. Romberg; Ballad 
Dialogue, in ten real parts, “ Sir Patrick Spens,"’ 
Pearsall ; Ode to joy, “* Thou beauteous spark,” T, 
Cooke; Song, ‘* Away, away to the mountain’s 
brow,” A Lee; Madrigal, ‘ Come again, sweet 
love,” Dowland, 1588 ;” Part-Song, ““O never fear, 
though rain be falling,’ arranged by Hullah ; Song, 
‘“* Burnished and bright,” Reyloff ; Glee, ‘Oh! how 
sweet ‘tis in the Spring,” Sir John Rodgers; 
Part-Song ‘“‘ The last night of the year,” Sullivan. 





WINTER OPERA, 








The opera of * L’ Elisir @’ Amore” has been repre. 
sented at St. George’s Hall since our last report, 
with satisfactory results. The selection of Doni- 
zetti’s amusing work was on the whole more 
satisfactory than that of ‘ I] Barbiere"’ with which 
opera-goers are sufficiently familiar at the large 
houses, But the ‘ Elicir” is more a novelty, 
coming at rare intervals, and a performance such as 
that of Monday night ought to be welcome. Mdme. 
Danieli, as Adina, sang with good effect throughout, 
and made a special impression in her opening 
cavatina, ‘Della Crudel Issota” in the duet with 
her lover ‘‘ Esulti pur la Barbara ;” and the barea- 
rolle, ** Io son ricco,’ between Adina and Duleamara. 
Two of her songs were redemanded. Sig. Rinaldini’s 
Nemorino was also well received and gave agreeable 
effect to the tender romance ‘‘ Una furtiva lagrima,” 
which was encored, and to the concerted music, 
Sig. Mottini as Serjeant Belcore and Sig. Topai as 
Duleamara were quite in the spirit of musical 
comedy. Altogether the performance was a fine one, 
and the mise en sc?ne entirely satisfactory. 











THEATRES. 





The only West End houses where pantomime 
proper has been brought out this year, are Drury 
Lane, the Adelphi, and the Princess’s. At the Gaiety 
a harlequinade has been added to the “ Ali Baba” 
burlesque, but this only applies to the morning per- 
formances. Covent Garden for once in a way has 
shown no further recognition of Christmas than by 
adding a few songs and a new change of scenery to 
“ Babil and Bijou:” in this Christmas provision, 
however, Clown and Pantaloon hold no place. Thus 
Drury Lane holds easy pre-eminence in the matter 
of pantomime, the piece being a thorough bright 
and bustling production from beginning to end, 
including that usually dull ingredient, the comic 
business. Mr. FE. L. Blanchard has this year selected 
the * Children in the Wood” as his theme. If his 
book is not very brilliant, nobody looks for brilliancy 
in a pantomime opening, especially at Drury Lane 
where at Christmas-time words are hardly ever 
heard. Indeed the slowest part of the pantomime 
is where Mr. Blanchard’s fairies are sermonising, 
and the merriest portion is where no words are 
being declaimed, but the Vokes family have it 
all their own way, The great success of the 
present pantomime is that they have it pretty 
often; and that the two younger ladies represent- 
ing the orphan children, their eldest sister the 
governess, Mr. Frederick Vokes the wicked uncle, 
and Mr. Walter Vokes his footman, they sing, dance, 
gyrate, and play such fantastic tricks before the high. 
gallery as make the gods shriek with delight. Sir 
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Roland's electric moustaches, which curl into the 
corners of his eyes at every motion, are an un- 
failing source of merriment; and Miss Victoria’s 
dash and brilliancy are as effective in one direc- 
tion as Miss Rosina’s pretty eyes that sparkle 
under her furred wimple. A good series of tableaux 
is produced when the children go to sleep and see 
in dreams the nursery songs and rhymes of child- 
hood personified, Here come Cinderella, Jack 
the Giant Killer, the Ol4 Woman who lived 
in a Shoe, and many other heroes and heroines of 
romance; and the brilliant colours of these figures 
are in happy contrast with the soft grey tones of the 
scenery in which they are set. The transformation 
scene by Mr. Beverley has for its centre piece Queen 
Mab’s Car, a moving structure crowded with fairies, 
and drawn by flying doves, harnessed to streamers. 
Thecoup d@' ailis exceedingly pretty. Next tothe Vokes 
family the most successful bit of acting was that of 
Miss Violet Cameron, a young lady of immature years 
but of most mature ability, who declaims her lines 
in a clear loud voice and with much intelligence. 
The contrast of this shrewd skill and the grown-up 
dummies who surround her and are supposed to take 
part in the fairy debate, is curiously marked. Mr. 
Brittain Wright plays the part of the merciless 
ruffian, Rufus, and possibly by this time knows his 
part—an achievement which he had not mastered 
on Boxing-night. Miss Harriet Coveney plays the 
repenting villain, Walter the Woodman, with ber 
usual briskness, but sacrifices the unities on the 
shrine of female vanity; for she has a “ change,” 
and her second dress is a gorgeous and dazzling suit, 
studded with brilliants. Why should a Woodman 
rival in expensive splendour the heir to the estate, 
and eclipse the owner of the estate? Miss Coveney 
may reply, ‘It’s only a pantomime;” but even in a 
pantomime some sense should be preserved of the 
fitness and proportion of things. Miss Coveney’s 
ability should not require the aid of spangles, when 
cloth-of-frieze is consonant with the character she 
undertakes. One of the chief causes of the panto- 
mime’s success is the vigour and heartiness in the 
acting of the subsidiary personages. Sir Roland's 
retainers are as zealous in attitude and dance 
as Sir Roland himself; and the result is a con- 
tinued bustle and activity instead of the usual 
listlessness when pantomime supers crowd the 
stage. The arrangements of the scene are in fact 
excellent, and Mr. Cormack has once more revealed 
sound generalship. Mr. Levey's: music is as lively 
and well-chosen as usual, and a fairy song, ‘* Beau- 
tiful Dreams" will have a run in the music-shops. 
As for the harlequinade we have stated it to be really 
amusing: the tricks and fooling of the clowns are 
clever, particularly in one scene where they appear 
on the stage together and rival each other's eccentri- 
cities. The two Harlequins are Messrs. Walter 
Vokes and Willie Harvey ; the Columbines are Miss 
Jessic Vokes and Miss Lizzie Grosvenor; the Har. 
lequina is Miss Rosina Vokes; the two Clowns are 
Messrs. F. Evans and W. H. Harvey; and the 
Pantaloons are Paul Herring and J. Morris. 

There seems to be growing up a disposition to 
shirk the word “ pantomime,” as there is to shirk 
the word ‘‘farce.” On the Drury Lane program the 
Christmas piece is invariably called an Annual, as if 
it were abook. Atthe Adelphi this year Mr. Charles 
Millward entitles his obvious pantomime opening a 
Grotesque Burlesque. Yet a pantomime opening it 
is, with all the thumping and practical joking of that 
genus—minus only the harlequinade. How else could 
a subject like Jack and the Beanstalk be treated ? 
As a pantomime then, it is written in lively and ap. 
propriate fashion: the old legend is rightfully stuck 
to, the fairies are introduced, the bumpkins of the 
parish of Beans-cum-Bacon are amusing and the 
lasses and children pretty. When we get to the top 
of the bean-stalk we see the Verdant Valley of 
Variegated Beans—a title which only wants the 
Spanish interchangeableness of B and V to render it 
wholly illiterative. This scene is ingeniously adorned 
by a Scarlet Runner ballet, in which dancing-girls 
in green form the leaves and children in bright 
red the blossoms. Mr. Millward is fortunate in 
his players, who give additional point to his 
lines. Miss Caroline Parkes is the cheery Jack ; 








Miss Charlotte Saunders Jack’s Mother; Mr. Robert 
Romer the perfidious landlord, who after levying a 
distress on this old lady, swindles Jack out of his 
cow. As Princess Rosatinta Miss Maud Howard 
looks all a story-book princess should; and Mr. A. 
C. Lilley plays the father, King Ri-tol-lol the Last. 
A strong feature in the cast is Mr. John Clarke, who 
plays a ridiculous policeman of the period, and is of 
course highly diverting. Costumes are good, scenery 
bright, and all details carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Chatterton and the presence of Mr. Cormack. 

The Princess’s pantomime is essentially one for 
the young folks. A piece in which Goody Two 
Shoes is the heroine, and Tom the Piper’s Son, 
Tommy Green, and Johnny Stout, and the im- 
mersed puss of Ding Dong Bell notoriety, are 
subsidiary characters, is briskly carried out and 
splendidly mounted. The opening scene shows the 
exhausted fountains of amusement, wherein Miss 
Sylvia Hodson, as Amusement, displays to Miss 
Logan, as Tradition, and Miss Cicely Nott, as Public 
Taste, the various entertainments of the present day. 
Mr. Boucicault and Lord Dundreary are called out 
of Covent Garden, King Carrot from the Alhambra, 
Charles the First from the Lyceum, Cromwell from 
the Queen's, and the other topics of the day are 
shown and discoursed. The ballet is cleverly 
planned, and the transformation scene a masterpiece 
of spectacle ; a glitter of vegetation and water and 
young ladies and parti-coloured lights. In the 
course of the opening, too, we have the Mushroom 
Valley in the Land of the Little People, and the 
Elfin Factory in Fairyland, in which a Lilliputian 
troupe of blacksmiths go through their work 
zealously. The Goody of the opening is trans- 
formed for disobedience into the old woman who 
has lost her silver penny, and whose pig cannot be 
got over the stile. She is played by Miss Kate 
Logan, a remarkably precocious little trot with all 
the aplomb of a woman. In the after portion the 
Harlequin is Mr. Charles Brown, the Columbines, 
Miss Helena Fielding and Miss Lilian Hamilton, 
Pantaloon, Mr. J. Paulo, Clown, Mr. A. F. Forrest; 
and there are two lively Sprites, Masters A. F. and 
A. Forrest. But the harlequinade comes rather flatly 
after the gorgeous and spirited opening, which is 
written by the Brothers Grimm, painted by Mr. F. 
Lloyds, and marshalled by the omnipresent Mr. J. 
Cormack. 

Fight new musical numbers have been added to 
*“ Babil and Bijou,” and a new ballet. The new 
music is the work of Messrs. Clay, Riviére, Coote, 
and Eayres, and the most successful of the additions 
are the first gentleman’s duo * Thus linked by love,” 
a‘ buzzing chorus” in Act IV. by Mr. Riviére, and 
his sestet in Act V. Mr. Planché has furnished the 
words of the lyrics. The new ballet occurs in the 
scene where the seasons change. There are now 
but two changes, that to winter being omitted. The 
seasons now run—European Spring, Oriental 
Summer, and Asiatic Autumn,” might we—albeit 
in Mrs. Boffin’s presence—ask ‘the difference” 
between Oriental and Asiatic? We hada general 
idea that Asia was an uncertain neighbourhood 
somewhere out in the East; but perhaps it is 
Africa which is oriental, and Asia, regarded from 
Covent Garden, is in the south. The ballet owes 
its chief attraction to Mdlle. Henrietta Dor and M. 
Espinosa; the teetotum-like proclivities of the latter 
producing a great impression. An addition to the 
points of the Lunar business has been made in 
the engagement of M. Collodion, the French carica- 
turist whose feats with a board and a carbon-stick 
procured his dismissal from Paris as obnoxious to 
the authorities. M. Collodion is very clever with 
his chalks, and hits off likenesses with facility. Mr. 
Lionel Brough, we are glad to notice, has resumed 
his position as Auricomus. 

The Christmas revue ai the Olympic was postponed 
till Saturday. It is an extravagant sketch by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, ‘‘ How I Found Crusoe,” which on 
Saturday night failed for lack of rehearsal and from 
inherent weakness. The humour of the piece aims 
at being very keen, but is really poor. Satire is 
aimed at the United States, at journalists, at 
Stanley, at contemporary plays: but it is clumsy 
satire atthe best, and by no means good-natured 
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either. The intrigue concerns Gustavus Adolphus 
Swagg (whose initials cover an impertinence towards 
the cleverest and readiest of ‘ specials”), who is on 
duty at Geneva “listening at keyholes” and sending 
off correspondence about the arbitration. 
capitalist meets him, and the topic of Robinson 
Crusoe arising, the scene between Mr. James Gordo 
Bennett and Mr. Stanley is parodied, and Swagg sent 
At Crusopolis he finds a ballet. 
troupe has been wrecked and is being courted by the 
blacks ; then the meeting of Stanley and Livingstone 
is burlesqued, and finally, in order to amuse Crusoe, 
Swagg instructs him in the chief sensations of the town 
during the past season, and gives imitations of con. 
temporary actors, including Messrs. Fechter, Toole, 
A row in the audience jg 
simulated by Mr. Stephens rising in the boxes and 
objecting to the sentiments enounced on the stage, 
Then there is some inefficient imitations of the 
Marionettes, which on Saturday broke down utterly 
through not being at all like the wooden artists, 
On Mr. Crellin’s mimickry of other actors the fun of 
this scene chiefly depends. It is clever enough, but 
it is not new and it soon wearies. 
plays Chiquita the Queen of the Island, and is as 
lively and full of fun as circumstances permit. Miss 
Rose Cullen looks handsome as Imagination, and 
Mr. A. Wood works hard against fate in the part of 
Crusoe. The attention of the audience soon flagged 
—could not be stimulated even by songs wherein 
oaths and indelicacies were suggested by rhyme and 
accent, wherein the old old joke of the Methodists’ 
hymn “ We'll catch the fleo—we’ll catch the fleeting 
hour” is made to do duty, and is expanded in such 


to discover Crusoe. 
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“Not worth a dam—sel’s smile ;” 


and wherein other suggestions occur which we really 
If for no other fault certainly 
for these sins against good-taste, ‘‘ How I Found 
Crusoe” merited the ominous silence which sealed 
its fate when the curtain fell on Saturday. 
was one redeeming point about the piece—the 
beauty of the costumes and grouping. Mr. Alfred 
Thompson will do well to stick to his sketch-book, 
for there his forte lies. 

What strange idea was that which selected 
Dickens’s most dismal of dismal Christmas stories 
to throw into dramatic shape for a Boxing Night 
The holiday-makers at the Gaiety must 
have wondered what evil they had committed to 
suffer the dull homilies and mock satire, and the 
sequence of calamities, which make up the story 
The story of “The Chimes” 
is melancholy enough to read, though here the 
charm of the author’s description lightens the gloom. 
On the stage it is something desperately depressing. 
It is all misery together; it goes from bad to worse 
as the dream of Trotty progresses and we see Meg's 
heart broken, Richard in prison and then dead, 
Lilian ruined, and Trotty himself a ghost; and 
the waking up of the sleeper and the assurance 
that all these horrors are fictitious, does not re- 
move the oppression caused by the play. 
thought the audience apparently, for they sat 
stolidly through it all in silent gloom. 
hand was raised or a feeling touched — not even 
when claptraps were hurled at the gallery, and the 
arrogant views about the poor keld by Alderman Cute 
vainly bid for recognition of some sort. And this 
indifference was maintained in spite of Mr. Toole’s 
artistic picture of Trotty Veck, and in spite of the 
pathetic humour with which he strove to invest it. 
Miss Cooper and Mr. A. Bishop, too, are in the 
drama; nor has the latter been mangled in course 
of preparation by Mrs. Charles Calvert. The ob- 
jection lies not in the adaptation, nor yet in the 
acting; it is the subject which is hopeless, like all 
Dickens's Christmas stories save perhaps “ The 
Cricket on the Hearth.” 
sad fate to witness the “‘ Christmas Carol" on Box 
ing Night at the Princess's. A more miserable 
mental effect can scarcely be conceived. For the 
lights in such themes are all on the surface; the 
comedy of action when transferred to the stage be 
comes buffoonery, the comedy of description escapes 
altogether, and what is left is a sorry residuum. 


A merry farce by Mr. T, A. Palmer, called “4 
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Two years ago it was our 
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Dodge for a Dinner,” has been added to the bills of 
the Strand Theatre. The material is derived from 
the efforts of two hungry adventurers to obtain a 
meal in the absence of money to pay for it; and 
their shifts and evasions of liability are rendered 
thoroughly amusing. Not only do they cozen the 
landlord of an hotel out of a dinner, but out of his 
daughter and a dowry for one of the agreeable 
swindlers. The fun is heartily sustained by Messrs. 
W. H. Vernon, H. Cox, Turner, Mrs. Raymond and 
Miss Edith Bruce. 

The new Elephant and Castle Theatre, which 
opened on Boxing Night, is a very rough-and-tumble 
affair. The ceiling is of stretched canvas ; the walls 
are damp ; the fresh paint smells strongly ; and the 
performers are almost inaudible through acoustical 
imperfections. The pantomime however attracted 
a great audience, admission being low. Its subject 
is “Valentine and Orson.’ King Pepin is re- 
presented by Mr. John Murray, a favourite low 
comedian from the Surrey Theatre, and Progress by 
Miss Amalia, a clever young lady who was last year 
at Drury Lane. Mr. Warde is an excellent Orson, 
and Valentine is gracefully personated by Miss 
Emma Warde. ‘The theatre is situated near the 
public house of the same name—on a plot of land 
in the New Kent Road. 








MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS. 





The committee of the Mendelssohn Scholarship 
foundation have appealed to the public in order 
to increase the funds at its disposal, so as to 
widen the sphere of its operations. Shortly after 
Mendelssohn’s death, in 1847, his friends at 
Leipsic resolved to found scholarships in memory 
of the illustrious master, to be competed for and 
held at the Conservatorium there, which he had 
been instrumental in founding within a few years 
of his death; and they appealed to his English 
friends to join in the undertaking, from whom 
they found a ready response. A grand perform- 
ance, at which Jenny Lind appeared, took place 
in December, 1848, and realised a largo profit, 
which, together with other donations, was invested 
in the purchase of £1050 Bank Three per Cent. 
Annuities. The original plan to amalgamate the 
London foundation with that projected at Leipsic 
had to be abandoned, and the capital was allowed 
to accumulate until 1856, when the first scholar 
was elected in the person of Mr. Arthur S. Sul- 
livan, at that time one of the “children of her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal,” who held the scholarship 
for about four years, studying at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, and afterwards at the 
Conservatorium at Leipsic. In 1865 the funds 
were again sufficient to enable the committee to 
elect a scholar, Mr. (now Dr.) C. S. Heap, of 
Birmingham, who held it for upwards of two years, 
and was succeeded in the early part of 1871 by 
Mr. Wm. Shakespeare, a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, who is now pursuing 
his studies in Italy. At the time of Mr. Shake- 
speare’s election, the committee decided to employ 
4 small portion of the accumulated interest by 
offering a two years’ scholarship of £20 year, at 
the Royal Academy of Music, which has been held 
fora year by Miss Crawford, and to which, for 
1873, Mr. E. Faning, a young composer, has just 
been elected. The small amount of the society's 
capital, consisting at present of £1350 Five per 
Cent. India Stock, will, however, not allow the 
committee to continue the last named scholarship, 
nor to furnish any one scholar travelling abroad 
with all the means imperatively required; and the 
committee believe the time to have arrived when, 
with good hope of success, it may address itself 
to musical societies, cathedral chapters, professors 
and lovers of the musical art in general, for 
substantial support, in order to raise the fund 
toan amount sufficient to serve the purpose for 
Vhich it was established. Donations (cheques, 
post-office orders, &c., crossed the Western Branch 
of the Bank of England) can be made payable to 
the order of the hon. treasurer of the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship Fund, and received by the hon. secro- 


taries, 201, Regent-street, W.; or paid direct to 
the credit of the treasurer at the Bank of England, 
Western Branch, Burlington-gardens, London, W. 








A CHRISTMAS EISTEDDFOD. 

Christmas Day is, in- English eyes, a curious day 
to select to hold so secular a meeting as an Eis- 
teddfod; yet we are assured by the Welsh press 
that there was never a period in Wales when more 
eisteddfodau were held than on Wednesday week. 
Each little hamlet among the mountains had its 
little literary meeting of some kind or other. This 
Welsh carnival lasts but one day. The people leave 
their geese and plum-pudding, and troop it, com- 
fortably clad, to districts remote from home, to hear 
music and poetry. Tho weather on Christmas 
morning this season in South Wales was anything 
but inviting to go far from home. Nevertheless, 
thousands from the Rhondda and Pontypridd 
crowded the trains on their way to the various meet- 
ings to be held that day. No less than thirteen or 
fourteen literary meetings of various kinds were 
held in the neighbourhood of Mountain Ash and 
Aberdare alone. At the Temperance Hall, Aber- 
dare, Mr. Brinley Richards was announced to 
adjudicate at the Eisteddfod, and the hall was 
crowded to overflowing with working men of South 
Wales, their wives and sweethearts. Mr. William 
Thomas, manager of Cwmaman Colliery, presided. 
When the proceedings had been opened and a 
Welsh song sung, Mr. Brinley Richards addressed 
the meeting, which now consisted of about 1500 
persons. In the course of his speech he said: Welsh 
or national festivals on this day are no recent insti- 
tutions among us; they have been held for centuries, 
and about some of them there are very interesting 
records. One of the most memorable was that held 
by Rhys ab Gruffydd, Prince of South Wales, in the 
year 1177, when he gave a magnificent entertainment 
with ‘deeds of arms,’’ in his then new Castle of 
Cardigan or Abertewi. Among the proceedings was 
a contest between the bards. Among the bards of 
North and South Wales—all of whom had been 
expressly invited by the Prince—and we learn 
that they were seated with great ceremony in 
the large hall of the Castle—the chief prizes 
in poetry were awarded to North Wales, and in 
music to South Wales—(loud applause)—and the 
meeting terminated—as I hope this one will—“ with 
honour to all parties.” For this information we are 
indebted to Giraldus Cambrensis, who was a native 
of South Wales, born near Tenby in 1145. He 
describes the music and the skill of the Welsh. He 
says, ‘by the sweetness of their musical instru- 
ments they soothed and delighted the ear,” and 
that “ they do not sing in unison, like the inhabitants 
of other countries, but in many different parts.” 
This, therefore, proves beyond doubt that the Welsh, 
even in that remote period, must have acquired 
considerable knowledge of harmony or counterpoint. 
Of this we have a proof in the ‘ Four-and-twenty 
games” of the Welsh, of which ‘‘ Canu cywdd ped- 
war, ac accenu,” that is, “ Singing a song in four 
parts with accentuations,” is among the number. 
We have still more ancient proofs of the knowledge 
of harmony in Wales, in a poem by Aneurin, in the 
sixth century. Wales has always been celebrated for 
its choirs, even in the earlier part of our history, 
for we read of the Kor Alun, Kor Aedan, and many 
others; and especially of the famous choir at Bangor, 
where there was a great monastery the name of which 
seems to be derived from Bann-gér, or “famous choir.” 
One of the very remarkable events of the last Lon- 
don season was undoubtedly the Eisteddfod at the 
Crystal Palace, where the success of the South 
Wales choir at once brought Wales to the front. 
The singing of our countrymen was fairly a ‘‘ sur- 
prise,” and, as you all know, they received an 
enthusiastic welcome by the English press and 
English audiences. I wish, however, to avail 
) myself of this opportunity of saying that we are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Grove and Mr Willert Beale. 
(Cheers.) Indeed, as regards the latter gentleman, 
we may now claim him as “one of ourselves,” for 





our countrymen made him a bard af the Portma- 


— 


doc Eisteddfod, and gave him the title of ‘ Pencerdd 
Caerludd.” (Cheers.) By the kindness of Mr. Beale, 
I have been able to obtain a photograph of the 
challenge prize cup gained by the Welsh choirs. 
The directors of the Crystal Palace offered a prize 
of £50 for the best design, and it was gained 
by Mr. 8. J. Nicholls. The judges were Sir Digby 
Wyatt and Professor Poynter. The challenge cup 
is three feet high, and of a Gothic, or rather me- 
diwval character. In the centre are medallions re- 
presenting King David and St. Cecilia, and alsa 
shields on which the names of the present holders 
will be engraved. The value of this magnificent cup 
is £1000. When it reaches this country I hope you 
will take steps to give it a reception worthy the 
occasion. 

Then followed the competition in singing. The 
Mountain Ash choir won a prize of £15 for the best 
singing of ‘Then round the starry throne;’’ the 
Aberaman choir £21 for the best singing of “ By 
slow degrees,” from Handel's ‘ Belshazzar ;”" and 
the Glynelyrch choir, Rhymney, £5 for the best sing- 
ing of ‘* The spring.” The meeting throughout was 
an enthusiastic one and terminated with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Richards. In the evening a concert 
was held, the Temperance-hall being again crowded, 
Mr. Richards presiding at the piano. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





To tue Epiror. 

S1r,—Mr. Gladstone has made a remarkable an- 
nouncement : that he believes music has done more for 
civilisation than railways.* Or as he puts it, catgut or 
stringed instruments, in our social life of Beethoven 
sonatas or church services, are more useful in ex- 
plaining emotion, pity, joy, and the like, making 
men more tender than the selfish profits of railway 
shares or railways as a means of civilisation. The 
following conversation between a railway share- 
holder, rather a selfish capitalist, and a musical 
curate, amused me at a railway station on Boxing 
Day. 

‘‘ Business is business, sir; give me railways,” said 
our friend in the dry goods way, “ railway scrip— 
that’s where it is—not saints and masses; property 
has its rights. Doing business with a party in the 
stocking trade we could not send orders but for-——" 

“No doubt, rem quocumque modo rem,” continued 
the cleric; ‘‘ money is everything.” 

‘Business, sir, not emotion, no mercenary reli- 
gion; saints walking with their heads under their 
elbows, what sense is there in that? Business, sir, 
economic laws, wider labour market, and s0,on, and 
80 on.” 

“We are told now, by the modern dreamers, that 
musical emotion is only imitation, gratuitous sup- 
positions offered as to nervous antithesis: that 
something may occur at any moment to show we are 
all only ascidians or apes; that emotion of grief by 
a lone loved one’s grave of wife or child is a mechan- 
ical habit as that of play-actors so great in such 
emotion: yet this something never does occur, or 
will in omne volubilis evo.” 

“« What sense, sir, in legends and musié? that’s 
where it is.’’ 

“What sense in that: well property has its rights, 
but, nevertheless, the question is, which has advanced 
civilisation? The idea that emotion is only imitation 
may do for men of shoddy, who see little beauty 
in sunsets, music, stars, men who grasp at profit 
in lands or {cotton mills, blandiri ut fallant, smile 
only when making profit: property has its rights, 
surely no one had such right to carry his head under 
hig elbow as the saint it belonged to,” and the 
cleric laughed : “ more than we can say of all ill-got 
gains or property elsewhere.” 

There is a charming poem by Emerson where he 
describes ten various friends of his going into the 
back woods, or ‘‘Adirondacks,” in America: summer 
ramble in the woods with Agassiz, Lowell, Holmes, 
Bryant, Longfellow, savages, log huts, snakes, hard 
beds on bushes; but their astonishment unbounded 
one day, on coming on & lone hut in the forest far 
away, to hear scraping fiddles—but a sonata of Beet- 











THE ORCHESTRA. 














hoven's—Sioux Indians, cliffs, grey rocks, fishing, 
botanising, geologising, their purpose, then he says : 
“ Witness the shout that shook 
Wild namoless lakes; witness the mute, All hail! 
The joyful traveller gives, when on the verge 
Of craggy Indian wilderness, he hears 
From a log cabin stream Beethoven's notes.” 


The yearnings of true men, the men of love, pity, 
and goodness, msthetic charm is still to true music. 
Quite as astonishing as Livingstone meeting Stanley 
was the amazement in the wild woods to hear the 
inimitable grand notes of the great master—one, may 
we say, with the firmlessness and grandeur of the vast 
scenery, rocks, lakes, woods, waterfalls, all round. 
Railways in other words may carry capitalists or 
selfish philosophers out of town quickly to their 
comfortable shooting box,or game preserves ; leaving 
cities, city churches, city poor, more desolate than 
they ever have been: starvation, disease, neglect of 
the poor increasing year by year: a deplorable school 
that the next generation will laugh and grieve at, as 
at our wars, spirit-rappings, macaw dresses of 
clergy in churches, our helpless want of charity and 
true religion, &c. This school tells us that emotion 
is sham, music only imitation, morals the marriage 
tie, revealed religion all fables. This nervous anti- 
thesis isan explanation of the pleasure or emotion at 


a now opera or oratorio, nervous radiation (absolute 
nonsense) at the root of emotion. Mr. Gladstone has 


done good by laughing at all this folly —I am, &c. 
Cuarues Kipp, M.D. 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, December 28th. 


P.S. It is well to remember that there is no such 
thing as ‘nervous radiation” or “ nervous atmo- 
sphere,” the childish fancy lately set up to aid the 
hypothesis of men being monkeys: this nervous 
radiation, so supposed, making men smile or the 
eye contract at light, or making men feel delighted 
at the music of Handel, but not emotion, the thing 
is mere bad anatomy, old-fashion dreams of the dark 
ages, a branch of the spirit-rapping mania. Our 
Wagners, Gounods, Sullivans, Verdis, will do well 
to keep never minding such folly which would strike 
at the root of all human emotion, wstheties, religion, 


music, and civil society. 


There is a seoffing at religious emotion now in our 
chief female novelists that is very saddening to watch 
for our young people growing up: otherwise solemn 
women on duties as expounded by science, who go in 
for new vulgarest plot or nauseous murder in every 
dozen pages, think it the right thing to teach that 
natural selection, nervous radiation, women’s rights, 
marriage tie a fable; baptism of children and all 
churches folly; music but the cackling of male mon- 
keys to attract the females, all these ideas are to 
reform the world. The true musician will find better 
things in Ruskin, Wordsworth, St. Paul, George 
Herbert, Hegel, Berkeley, civil society, religious 
emotion, that gave us all the masses and oratorios. 
As well take our music halls as models to be imitated 
as these novels, as well take railway dividends as the 
sole test of civilisation; an idea Mr. Gladstone 


deserves thanks for turning into ridicule.—C, K, 








VICTOR HUGO'S “CROMWELL.” 


To tue Epiror. 


ever may be the French poet's views of English 
history, they will probably be found less foreign than 
those of Mr. Wills.—We remain, yours obediently, 
Tue Apaptors or ‘‘ CROMWELL.” 
London, Dec. 27. 





THE CHORISTERS’ STRIKE AT DRURY 
LANE. 


To tre Eprror. 

Srr,—As you have alluded to the circumstance of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus leaving 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 18th inst., and given your 
own ideas upon the matter, perhaps you will not 
object to insert a brief statement of the facts from 
one of the parties concerned, if done temperately. 

The question at issue between Mr. Chatterton 
and the chorus is with reference to the terms of 
their engagement: Mr. Chatterton contending that 
he had the power to discharge any of the chorus, by 
lat any time giving a fortnight’s notice, and the 
chorus contending that the engagement, though a 
verbal one, was ‘‘ for the entire run of the piece.” 
At the trial, however, of the cause, Humphreys (one 
of the discharged chorus) v. Chatterton, Mr. Levey 
declared on oath that he had directed the chorus 
master to engage the chorus ‘‘ by the week,” with 
consequently only a week’s notice of discharge at 
any time. The ladies and gentlemen of the Drury 
Lane chorus knew this to be so contrary to all 
custom, and felt their reputation would be injured 
if they accepted such terms of engagement, that 
they immediately gave notice to retire from their 
engagement, which they did on the 13th inst. 
The piece being advertised to continue up to the 
19th, they relinquished by their proceeding five 
nights’ engagement,—which you will admit was 
sacrifice sufficient to show their earnestness in the 
matter. : 

Now, Sir, though you are pleased to be funny in 
your notice of this matter in a recent number, you 
will I think admit that persons who can commit to 
memory and perform the choruses in “ Acis and 
Galatea,” as they were done at the Princess’s in 
1869 and the ‘‘ Walpurgis Night” in the dramatised 
version of “ Faust’? at Drury Lane in 1867, are 
persons entitled to some degree of consideration in a 
professional point of view; and you need not be 
surprised that they should repudiate any engagement 
‘by the week,” and which we must do the chorus 
master the justice to say, that if stated tohim (which 
he denies) he certainly never dreamt of communi- 
cating to the chorus. 

The terms, however, as now stated by Mr. Levey 
are not only unusual, but they must be admitted to 
be unreasonable also. Is it at all probable that 
persons will attend daily rehearsals for three weeks, 
without remuneration, if they are subject to dismissal 
at the end of the second week’s engagement? The 
rehearsals, as you must be aware, are even more fre- 
quent and fatiguing for the chorus than for actors, 
because in addition to all the stage rehearsals, the 
chorus have to attend music rehearsals, as the music 
must be studied together, and not the separate parts 
studied individually as in the case of actors. 

In the step which the Drury Lane chorus have 
taken they are quite aware that the management 





Sin,—In a criticism of the new drama, recently | have been inconvenienced; but they contend that 
produced at the Queen's Theatre, it is to-day said that |the management has brought it on itself, and they 
‘‘rumours were but lately afloat that a translation | believe they deserve the approval of the profession 


of Victor Hugo's ‘* Cromwell" was to be performed 


;|in making a stand against the degradation of the 


but the author of ‘‘ L’'Homme Qui Rit” has away of| chorus to the level of the ‘ Super.”—Yours 


dealing with our history which is decidedly more | obediently, 


suited to the French than to the English market 


and this project, if it was ever entertained, has been 
abandoned in favour of a poetical drama,” &c. As 
the adaptors of Victor Hugo's poem, allow us to| Head, 


A CuoristTer. 








Farau Accrpent at THE ALEXANDRA Paace.—On 
Monday Mr. Richards held an inquiry at the Nag’s 
ottenbam, respecting the death of George 


correct this statement. No answer to Mr. Wills’s| Hides, aged forty-two years. It appeared from the 
curious delineation of the Protector has been con- evidence that the deceased was foreman of a number 


templated by us. 


The adaptation of Hugo’s drama 
will be produced in the autumn season. Cromwell 


of men engaged in the building of a theatre at the 
Alexandra Palace. On Saturday last he was hoisted 
a distance of ninety-five feet to fix some poles in the 


is not a caractére de circonstance, and its portraiture | roof of the theatre, when in commencing his descent 


may stand or fall by its own merits at any time 


_| he missed his footing and fell to the ground. He 


Allow us to add that Victor Hugo's piece, in its expired in about seven minutes, from the effects of 
present form, was never intended for the stage; and the fearful nature of the injuries he sustained, and 


& judgment formed on the original work cannot be 


extended to ay English “ playing” yersion, What 


there being no evidence to show that the occurrence 
was otherwise than an accidental one the jury re- 
- | turned a yerdict accordingly, 
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Life and Adventures of Alexandre Dumas, By 
Percy Frrzczratp. In two volumes. London, 
Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 


Once more Mr. Percy Fitzgerald comes to the 
front with a dramatic biography, and once more 
the book is voluminous. We say a dramatic 
biography, for Dumas pre was dramatist pur sang, 
though he wrote more novels than plays, His 
stories are mainly constructed of dialogue, ang 
gallop with the rapidity of a stage play. The 
characters too are mere outlines to which the 
reader’s imagination must serve as actors and 
fillthem up. The plots are melodramatic, ang 
puerile stuff at the best—the hairbreadth ‘scapes 
and tumultuousness and brag which captivate 
boys. Of system or theories about man and 
society he had nothing whatever. He wrote his. 
torical tales but of historical research betrayed 
only the smallest gleam. Balzac, in his preface 
to Stendhal’s ‘‘Chartreuse de Tarme,” classes 
novelists under two heads: those who belong to 
the ‘littérature des idées” and those who adopt 
the “littérature des images.” Alexandre Dumas 
never troubled himself with the former: he wasa 
feuilletonist essentially—a scribbler against time, 
and the rapidity of his execution precluded the 
higher manifestations of that genius which un. 
doubtedly Dumas in a degree possessed. 

The main outline of the life of Dumas has been 
described before this; and in our own columns we 
have traced: how he was born at Villers Cotterets 
between Paris and Rheims, the grandson of a 
French marquis and a native woman of &t, 
Domingo—some say married, others not—may be 
generallyremembered. Alexandre himself always 
claimed the Marquisate of la Pailleterre, and as no 
rent rolls were attached, nobody said him nay, 
But biographers like M. Eugéne de Mirecourt and 
M. Quérard, whose sketches have preceded M. 
Fitzgerald’s Life, twitted him savagely on his 
ancestry ; and even his own son, now alive, has 
cast his negro descent in his teeth. ‘ My father 
is capable of jumping up behind his own carriage 
to make people think he has a black footman.” 
The son of the Marquis was General Dumas, who 
distinguished himself in Egypt, whence he is said 
to have sent Napoleon £80,000 worth of treasure, 
He ultimately returned to France and settled at 
Villers Cotterets, where he married an innkeeper's 
daughter, and the issue of this marriage were 
Alexandre and a girl. 

When ten years old, Alexandre began to learn 
fencing from a noted “ character,” an old fencing: 
master who had received “a lunge ”’ in his palate, 
which rendered his oral teaching rather unin 
telligible. This professor was an inmate of the 
poor-house. Alexandre had always the French 
man’s taste for arms, though he owns that 
physically he was something of a coward. Once 
when playing at “King and Queen,” at some 
little festival, he fell into the garden pond. They 
all screamed out “that Dumas was drowning,” 
but left bim to get out by himself. He then 
made his first mot—“ Stupid! you ought to 
say, ‘There the king drinks.’” The greatest 
agony of terror he experienced in perhaps 
his whole life, was when he happened to be 
struggling with a companion at the door 
of a grocer’s shop, where the owner Was 
engaged in mixing chocolate with a sort 
of chopper-knife. In the contest Alexandre 
received a push which sent him backwards intos 
tub of honey displayed at the door. With a loud 
ery he got out and fled, pursued by the grocer, 
chopper in hand, the sticky honey seriously im 
peding his progress. He felt the grocer 
on him, in an agony of terror saw the open mouth 
and fierce eyes over him, and was at last ca’ 
half fainting. He really believed that he would 
be sacrificed on the spot. The grocer clapped 


him on his knee face downwards, the victim being 
almost unconscious, and having carefully 
the back of the boy’s trousers with his chopper, #¢ 





him down again unharmed and went his way. But 
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Alexandre had a sort of desperate courage which he 

umped up, ata pinch. This served him on the 
occasion of his duels, and before that at school, 
where as anew boy he had been cruelly treated 
and deluged with water, to the ruin of his clothes. 
The master, an abbé, noticed his distress, and on 
Jearning the cause, punished the aggressors. 
This earned for young Dumas the promise of 
sharp retribution, as an informer, a spy. Four 
o'clock came and the end of the school; the abbé 
said ashort prayer and dismissed theclass. With 
a beating heart Alexandre gathered up his books 
as slowly as he could, and found the whole school 
gathered on the steps in asort of semicircle or 
council, evidently waiting for him, while a young 
champion, named Bligny, to whom had been de- 
puted the duty of avenging the school, was 
standing at the steps, coat off, and sleeves ready 
turned up. At this alarming spectacle the new 
boy was seen to falter and stop short, on which a 
yell of execration burst forth. He felt himself 
ready to drop, and a cold sweat burst out on his 
forehead. The situation was, however, desperate ; 
there was no escape. With a sudden impulse he 
recovered himself, descended the steps leisurely 
and then suddenly fell upon his enemy tooth and 
nail, taking him by surprise, and giving him a 
black eye before he knew where he was. Alex- 
andre was forthwith hailed as a champion, and 
never molested again. 

His subsequent duels had in them a still mora 
ridiculous element: indeed his biographer Mire- 
court, to whom Mr. Fitzgerald has gone for some 
stories, denies that he really intended to fight. 
The meetings, says Mirecourt, were all a make-be- 
lieve, and Dumas was seriously astonished and 
annoyed at being wounded at one. The story of 
the duels of 1833 is eminently ludicrous. A 
challenge had gone out from the office of a Re- 
publican paper the Corsaire to the staff of the 
Legitimist Revenant. The proposal was that an 
equal number from either paper should meet and 
fight out the quarrel, which was a mere political 
one. At the same moment, Armand Carrel, the 
well-known fighting Republican editor, had written 
afierce attack in the National, and immediately 
received a list of twelve Legitimists, one of whom 
he was required to meet. As, however, the report 
went about that the challengers required twelve 
opponents, Dumas flew to his friend Carrel, 
and literally found a crowd. there of those who 
were eager to inscribe themselves. There had 
been a coolness between them, Alexandre says, as 
the paper attacked the Romantic school with 
fury, but he was admitted. He offered his services 
to Carrel to make one of the twelve, saying that 
“he thought the cause ridiculous.’ Carrel ex- 
plained that it was to be only a single encounter. 
He had selected one M. Roux-Laborie as his 
adversary. The duel with this gentleman came 
off, and Carael was badly wounded, wherefore 
his seconds sent a challenge to Roux-Laborie’s 
seconds, all with much bowing, scraping and ex- 
pression of regret; Roux-Laborie being himself 
requested to come out again. The reply came. 
“Thave just been arrested by the police, so, for 
the present, I can only say that it is impossible 
for me to accept your invitation.” To this the 
challengers wrote an answer, that they heartily 
regretted the interference, but would be delighted 
to meet any friends who would be inclined to 
take their places. This was like tasting blood, 
and the editors of the Revenant, who had de- 
clined the collective challenge a few days before, 
received a renewed provocation. ‘ We send 
you,” wrote Armand Marrast and Godfroi 
Cavaignac, “a first list of twelve persons. 
We do not require twelve duels all at once, 
but to follow each other, and at times and 
places we can readily arrange. There must be no 
excuses, no pretexts—such will not shield you 
from an act of cowardice and its certain conse- 
quences, This first encounter between your side 
and ours, has now proclaimed war to the death. 
There is to be no truce until one or the other has 


addressed to another journal, also proposing a 
batch of twelve duels, and among the combatants 
was Dumas who challenged Beauchéne, who was 
in this country, and showed no disposition to come 
back. Of all this bloodthirsty preparation nothing 
came. Carrel was now recovering, and the first 
act of his convalescence was to forbid his seconds 
to proceed further. A solemn note was then 
addressed to the papers, signed by four se- 
conds, in which it was gravely stated that, as 
Carrel’s recovery had taken away all cause of 
quarrel, “‘ any collision between the friends of the 
parties would be unjustifiable in the eyes of 
reason and honour.” Dumas’s friends returned 
from the country, and was at his disposition, but 
that eminent forceur dismissed the matter care- 
leasly, saying that ‘‘after Carrel’s letter no more 
duels were to be thought of.’’ Such was the 
termination of this ridiculous tapage—this three 
weeks’ fierce “challenge of twelve,’’ &. The 
letter-writing was certainly of the fiercest and 
most melodramatic description, but the results 
were comparatively harmless. 

In Dumas the voluminous novelist, the manufac- 
turer of stories and feuilletons by the yard, squab- 
bling with publishers and editors, and swagging 
about Paris, English readers are apt to forget the 
anterior Dumas, who did good service in his time 
and promised to take up a really high position as 
amanofletters. But when, in 1829, the celebrated 
prose tragedy, ‘‘ Henri III. et sa Cour,” was brought 
out at the Théatre Frangais, to the intense horror 
of the old classicists—when, subsequently, “ Chris- 
tine’? (1830), ** Antony” (1831), “Charles VII. chez 
ses Grand Vassaux” (1831), “La Tour de Nesle,” 
(1832), and “ Angéle”’ (1833), appeared on the stage, 
the young author was regarded as a man of bril- 
liant genius, equal almost to the poet who had 
created ‘‘ Hernani,” and destined, with him, to 
revolutionize French literature. No doubt this 
high estimation was misplaced. Contemporary 
opinion overvalued these works, and subsequent 
years developed more quacking than genius in 
M. Dumas. What domineered him at all times 
was whim and mode. During the early part of his 
career as an author, he adopted the Byronic 
style, because it was fashionable. When the 
reaction set in towards classical tragedies he 
composed his ‘‘ Caligula,” as a kind of proof 
that if he liked he could equal Pierre Corneille 
and M. Ponsard. ‘“ Mademoiselle do Belle- 
Isle,” “Les Demoiselles de St.-Cyr,” and “Un 
Mariage sous Louis XV.,” were meant to show 
that the France of Louis Philippe’s time had ber 
Marivaux. The romans-feuilletons, in the mean- 
while, had become quite the rage; M. Dumas 
took the hint, and found at last the mine which 
he worked with such success. Then nothing was 
required of him by the public but neatness of 
style, skill in forming the structure of a 
plot, and in accumulating episodes and incident 
of the most extraordinary description. The style 
of literature in which he indulged infected his 
private life. There was no more resplendént Don 
Magnifico in all his novels thanhimself. He aimed 
to be thought the counterpart of Monte Cristo. 
He built a “folly” for himself—a cottage which 
cost £20,000. Later, on his travels, at Algiers and 
Tunis he ransacked all the bazaars for the richest 
stuffs, arms, furniture. He carried away doorways 
from Tunis, and delighted withsome carvings on 
an Algerian palace, which he could not take away, 
he contented himself with bringing home the 
native sculptor who had done the work. These 
extravagances were the beginning of his ruin. It 
was almost ludicrous, too, to find that an under- 
taking commenced with the view of finding quiet 
and retirement, should have led him into the most 
reckless hospitality, the flatteries and admiration 
of his friends being only too acceptable; and, 
indeed, the magnitude of his place was scarcely 
meant for selfish enjoyment. This hospitality led 
to multiplied expenses. Carriages and horses had 
to be kept for the purpose of bringing the friends 
to and from the station. More frequently still, the 





succumbed!” A letter of the same kind was 





host soon found himself under the necessity of 
building a range of stabling and coach-houses for 
their carriages and horses. The kiosk on the pond 
was intended for the master’s private bureau, 
where the great works were composed or at least 
“arranged,”’ under an azure blue ceiling all 
studded with stars. Painters of his acquaintance 
found a studio ready for them. Shields, each 
containing the name of his works, ran round the 
house. The walls inside were decorated with verses 
of the Koran. Sculptures, bronzes, paintings, 
rich stuffs from the East and from the West, were 
heaped up together in incongruous masses; but 
with it all there was a want of elegance, and more 
the sumptuous display of newly-got-wealth rather 
than refinement or elegance. This palatial retreat 
was inaugurated with a banquet to six hundred 
guests, at which a pitce de circonstance was pre- 
sented entitled “ Shakespeare and Dumas.” This 
homage to the English poet was rendered all the 
more delicate by allowing his name to appear first 
in the partnership. 





{J. B. Cramer & Co.) 


Snapdragon Quadrille. By O. H. R. Marriorr. 
The Fun of the Ball. By C. H. R. 

Marriort. 

The Salute. New Galop. By C. H. R. Marnrorr. 
The Little Guy Fawkes (Hippopotamus.) Quadrilles. 

By J. Berrnan. 

The above are capital contributions to the dance 
music of the season, One and all are rhythmical, 
melodious, and by no means difficult; while their 
illustrated tiltle-pages are gorgeous or grotesque or 
both. 


Galop. 





[R. Cocxs & Co.] 


“ Her Image haunts me yet.” Song. Written by J. 

H. Ew1xa. Music by Lynerte. 

A pleasing air in A flat opening in waltz time, the 
second half of the verse being incommon time. The 
jilted lover is rather more sad than ordinary, but the 
expression of his grief takes the form which will 
enlist the sympathies of the young ladies whose 
music delights drawing-room audiences. The com- 
pass of the song is from D to E. 





“ Only a year ago.” Song. Words by G. J. Ware 

Menvitte. Music by Lynerre. 

Mr. Melville's capital verses are very well inter- 
preted by the impressive melody to which Lynette 
has wedded them. A good mezzo-soprano or con- 
tralto will make the song tell. Key C, common 
time, compass G below the stave to D on the f ourth 
line. 





«¢ Voices from the Hill-side.” Phantasy. Composed 
for the Pianoforte by W. 8. Rocxsrro, 

A brilliant piece introducing the Scottish airs 
“Twas within a mile,” and ‘* Come o’er the stream, 
Charlie,” well worked up with pleasing effects of 
echoes, &¢., affording plenty of opportunity for display 
of skill and taste in the player. It is not too long. 








(C. Jerrerys. } 


The Bicycle Galop. Composed by Dewpnor. 

A dashing galop, with some variations from the 
usual routine of such compositions which add to its 
attractiveness. It will please both pianist and 
dancers. 








British Counzozs ov Hearn, Eveton Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist, The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words “ Morison’s" 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 





friends arrived in their own equipages, and the 





February, 1872, Signed, Monison & Co, 
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The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, has been 
burned down. 





Sig. Castelmare the basso is engaged for Her 
Majesty’s next season, 





A five-act piece by Auguste Maquet has been 
successfully produced at the Chatelet. 





After a run of one hundred and one nights, “ Le 
Réveillon”’ was last week withdrawn from the Palais 
Royal. 





“Ta Petite Reine’’ is to be produced at the 
Bouffes Parisiens on the 6th, when the “ Timbale 
d’ Argent” will be withdrawn. 





A drama called ‘‘ Social Evil,” by John 8. Norton, 
has been brought out in the Far West. The title- 
role is played by Miss Clara Norris. 





The first representation of the ‘‘ Coupe du Roi de 
Thulé,” the opera by M. EB. Diaz, for which M. Faure 
is engaged, takes place at the Paris Opéra to-night, 

Tho new opera bouffe for the Strand Opéra 
Comique, in which Mr. George Honey will appear in 
February, is on the subject of the “ Timbale d’ Argent.” 





Mdme. Sass receives 50,000 francs for singing 
during the Carnival season at the Apollo, Rome. 
The Madrid management offers her £80,000 francs. 





At the Athénée two new operettas have been 
produced, ‘* Le Péché de Géronte,” by M. Chaumet ; 
and “La Farce de Maistre Villon,” by M. de 
Lajarte. 


The subscriptions for the statue to Chopin, to be 
erected in Warsaw, his native city, are coming in 
rapidly, and no doubt is entertained as té the execu- 
tion of the scheme. 





We understand that the Sunday evening choir at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral will consist entirely of men and 
boys, and that they will wear surplices. The choir 
of Caterham Church haye been yested in surplices 





this Christmas-tide, 


= 
Mr. Boucicault’s business in Philadelphia is gaiq 
to be enormous. He opened there in “ Kerry,” ang 
it was received with the same admiration that New 
York bestowed upon it. 





Mr. W. C. Levey, the Drury Lane chef, has 
disposed of a dozen new compositions toa New 
York publisher on advantageous terms, These 
pieces are said to be among the happiest of My. 
Levey’s inspirations. 





A new firm is added to the list of music-publishers 
under the style of Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co, 
The knowledge, energy, experience, and connexiong 
which wili be brought to bear on this business 
would seem to render success an absolute certainty, 





A concert in aid of Lady Petre’s créche will come 
off in Hanover Square on the 16th, at which the Due 
de Stacpoole will contribute to the entertainment, 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley will recite some of hig Mrs, 
Brown adventures, and the Mohawk Minstrels furnish 
their popular selection. 





Three novelties, lately brought out at the Stadt. 
theater of Leipsic, have met with little success, 
The first, a piece in one act, by Gustave von Moser, 
“* Die Siinderin,” was acceptable ; the second, “ Jin 
Schlafe,” by Herr Julius Rosen, was moderately 
successful; and the last, a dramatic trifle by Horr 
Griindorf, entitled ‘* Hin Opfer der Consuln,” was a 
complete fiasco. 





A little chap who is lifted over the footlights at 
Niblo’s Garden, and conducts the orchestra, is one 
of the latest and best illustrations of the humbug 
of popular conducting. This infant Strauss, who 
has not yet cut all his teeth, but who is never. 
theless a clever baby, fairly convulses the audience 
with astonishment and admiration by shaking his 
bow at the kettle-drummer in advance of that per. 
former’s thumps. 





A concert given by the La Rochelle Philharmonic 
Society in aid of the shipwrecked from the Ger. 
many, was most brilliantly attended. Asa matter 
of course, all the passengers and crew of the u- 
fortunate Germany were present. The front benches 
were reserved for them. ‘The local artists surpassed 
themselves, and certainly pleased their audience. 
The concert was to have finished withthe “ Marche 
aux Flambeaux” (Meyerbeer), but the music struck 
up “God Save the Queen,” and the sailors broke 
out cheering. The program yielded over 1500 
francs. 





The story comes from America of a mock duel, 
or rather mock challenge to a duel between Mr. 
Sothern and Mr. Florence, which it is said has even 
been made the ground for the summons of the 
parties. The husband of Miss Neilson has been the 
butt of the actors in the buffoonery, and part of the 
program was a dinner at Delmonico’s, where the 
guests, on taking their seats at the table, each laid 
down a revolver by the side of his plate. The trick, 
which is related in another part of our paper, wis 
very barren fooling. 





On Christmas-eve, in Rome, Mr. Hooker threw 
open his fine salons in Palazza Buonaparte 10 
English and American residents and visitors, and 
having collected some of the first musical artists in 
Rome, gave his guests the opportunity of hearing 
the most celebrated pieces of Christmas music very 
well sung. The Pastorale, which people used to sit 
or rather stand up many hours of the night 
hear at St. Peter’s or Santa Maria Maggiore, we 
sung with much success, and, as usual, was the 
favourite of the evening. The large rooms wéle 
crowded enough for comfort, but not so crowded ss 
on former occasions of the same kind. 





Even M. Alexandre Dumas is not above pe 
petrating the puerile epigrams which Frenchmed 
think so fine. Thus the other day when a Berlin 





theatrical agent, Herr Steinitz, wrote to the author, 
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offering him 8000 franes for the right of having his 
next piece * La Femme de Claude,” represented in 
ihe Prussian capital, M. Dumas replied as follows :— 
« ir,—I have just received your letter of December 
12th, 1872, in which you offer me 8000 franes to 
allow my new play to be performed in Berlin. 
These terms are not sufficient for me, as I want 
Alsace.” No doubt M. Dumas thinks that this is as 
pointed as patriotic: most people out of France 
will simply think it childish. 





Mr. Brougham’s play of the “ Lily of France,” 
in spite of many merits, proved a failure, we are 
told, on the first night of its representation at 
Booth’s Theatre, New York, fnainly because the 
actress selected by the dramatists to fill the réle of 
the heroine was wholly unequal to the task. This 
actress's name is Helen Temple. The “ Lily” of 
the title is Jeanne Dare, or Joan of Are as her 
family name is falsely called. One of the smartest 
things said of the “ Lily of France” on the night 
of its production at Booth’s Theatre is attributed to 
Mr. Brougham himself, who, when asked why he did 
not burn the heroine, replied, ‘‘ Why, hang it, so I 
would if I’d known how it was going.” 





It is interesting to know that we are indebted for 
our Christmas festivities not to the institution of 
Christianity but to that excellent people the Welsh, 
who kept Christmas long before the Birth at Bethle- 
hem. The Western Mailassures us that ‘from time 
far anterior to the dawn of Christianity,” Welsh 
gentlemen held at this period of the year ‘‘ their Alban 
Aithan, ere the feast upon which the element of light 
became victorious over darkness. Houses were 
decorated with green boughs, as a token of the 
revival of Nature from its decay, and at this great 
festival bands of harpers tuned jubilantly their 
instruments at the rising of the sun.”” We should 
be very happy to tune our harps, or failing harps to 
tune our pianofortes, on the rising of the sun at 
present, if he would only give us the opportunity. 


The Surrey Gazette, of December 27, concludes a 
notice of the late Mr. Henry Blagrove with the fol- 
lowing remarks concerning the Testimonial: ‘ The 
result of this Testimonial was not only a solace 
and comfort, but a peaceful pleasure to Mr. Blagrove, 
even to his last days. The sum collected—about 
£1500—was almost unprecedented in its amount 
when the purpose for which it is raised is considered. 
The chief part of this amount was prudently in- 
vested in a Government annuity, which, by the 
death of Mr. Blagrove, reverts, without having been 
touched for the purposes for which it was intended, 
to the national exchequer. Taking into considera- 
tion that Mr. Blagrove was engaged all his life in 
diffusing a pure and truthful knowledge of his art 
to his fellow countrymen, it may he worth the con- 


sideration of the proper authorities whether at least 
some part of the larger sum subscribed for his | tone. 
benefit may not be granted to those whom he has | the nucleus of the orchestra, and it will be supple- 
mented by picked musicians so as to bring it into 


left.” 





At the Christmas general meeting of the Roya] 
Society of Musicians, the financial statement of the 
year was read, and showed a balance in favour of the | for the choicer compositions. 
society of over £700. The funded property now 
amounts to £78,000, and the society is at present 
supporting 10 members, 42 widows, and 20 children. | and something of Wagner's. 
Over £3000 was last year applied to the benevolent 
Mr. Anderson—owing to 
continued ill-health—desired to resign his position 
4s honorary treasurer, but it was resolved to solicit 
him to continue to fulfil the office which he has held 
with so much advantage to the society for nearly 
Mr. Stanley Lucas was re-appointed 


purposes of the society, 


twenty years. 
secretary, and Mr. Flower collector. 


of £1 was voted to every claimant on the fund. 


— 


the year 1869 Blanche d’Antigny was supplied with | 
all sorts of culinary dainties, together with expensive | 
wines, champagne, liqueurs, &c., from the establish- 
ment of Madame Bontoux, in the Rue de l'Echelle | 
St. Honoré. The bill amounted to 1989fr. 90¢., | 
700fr. of which was paid on account. Madame 
Bontoux, in order to recover the balance, summoned 
Mdlle. Blanche d’Antigny and the Viscount de 
Turenne (who, she asserted, was equally responsible 
for the ordering and consumption of the victuals) 
before the court on the 29th of August, 1870, when 
both were condemned to pay conjointly the sum 
claimed. The Viscount de Turenne did not appeal 
from the judgment, but Mdlle. Blanche d’Antigny 
opposed its execution, and the rehearing of the case 
has now resulted in her being again condemned to 
pay the sum due with costs. 





The nuisance of ‘loafers’ in the Strand— 
ragamuffins who hang about theatre-goers, impede 
the issue of the visitors and worry them with offers 
to get a cab—is one of the pains of playgoing. On 
Saturday afternoon it formed the theme with a 
deputation of Strand tradesmen that waited on 
Colonel Henderson to complain of the various 
miseries to which the Strand has to submit. Mr. 
Nelson Haxell, of the Exeter Hotel, presented a 
memorial, signed by the lessees of every theatre in 
the Strand, complaining of the annoyance and 
obstruction the public was subjected to when 
quitting the theatres, by hordes of vagrants and 
street thieves practising mendicancy, under the guise 
of calling carriages, &c., and showing that as all 
theatrical managers provided accredited linkmen for 
these purposes, the presence of these roughs in a 
crowded thoroughfare at a late hour of the night 
was an unwarrantable nuisance, and he referred to 
a section of the Police Act authorising the Commis- 
sioner to make regulations to remove it. Colonel 
Henderson, in reply, promised to consider the most 
effectual method of dealing with street roughs as 
loose, idle, and disorderly persons, 


A great musical festival is to be given in 
Cincinnati next May, which seems to have strong 
claims to respectful consideration. It was planned 
by residents of that city, who after raising the 
necessary guarantee fund, placed the direction of 
the performances in the hands of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. There are many excellent choral societies 
in Cincinnati, and many of course in other cities of 
the West which can be called upon to contribute to 
the gathering. Mr. Thomas has wisely determined 
to limit the number of voices to 3000, which, as ex- 
periment has repeatedly shown, is about the size of 
the largest manageable chorus, giving not only 
correctness of tempo, of attack, and of expression, 
but the maximum of effect; every hundred that we 
add to three thousand impairs the finish of the 


proportion with the chorus, 





theatrical news from Australia, 


performance without increasing the massiveness of 
Mr. Thomas’s own band will probably furnish 


Among the works 
which Mr. Thomas purposes to bring out are the 


Choral Symphony, Handel's ‘* Dettingen Te Dewm,” | ta mb's head in the mouth of a lion. No sooner had 


Lewis’s play of “ The Bells,” in which Mr. Carden 
sustains the part of Mathias. The previous pro- 
duction of ‘* Marie Antoinette" was a dismal failure. 
At the Princess’s melodrama and a turn at Shake- 
speare have formed the fare. There have been 
several concerts at the Town-hall, and in the suburbs 
concerts have been numerous, so that it may be 
asserted there has not been a time in the history of 
the colony when music, especially in its higher 
forms, was more popular. Great preparations were 
being made for a musical festival, to be held during 
Christmas week, at the Town-hall, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Coppin. 





Worcester Cathedral has set the example to its 
sister minsters in adopting chimes by a carillon 
machine, manufactured by Messrs. Gillett and Bland, 
of Croydon, on the principle of a barrel-organ. It 
was opened on Saturday week by the Rev. R. Cattley, 
whose indefatigable exertions in his much-loved 
belfry appear to have been crowned with complete 
success. The machine is constructed to play twenty. 
eight tunes on fifteen bells, but at present plays only 
seven on twelve bells, occasionally introducing the 
great hours bell of four and a half tons. The 
machine is wound up every morning, and plays eight 
times in the course of twenty-four hours, a period of 
three hours elapsing between each performance. 
The same tune is repeuted three times on each 
occasion, and it continues in action four minutes 
anda half. At the expiration of twenty-four hours 
the tune changes involuntarily, and in like manner 
the seven tunes of the barrel are consecutively 
played. Notwithstanding the great weight of the 
hammers, an ivory key-board could be attached, the 
same as to a pianoforte, so that the tunes could be 
played upon the bells by the fingers as easily as 
playing a church organ, and any number of tunes 
can be played by having a series of musical barrels 
with seven tunes on each, which only cost from £15 
to £20 each, according to the tunes selected, and the 
change of barrel can be effected by any ordinary or 
unskilled attendant in a few minutes. A barrel 
could also be pricked with changes similar to ringing 
a peal, which could be made to ring all day if re- 
quired on any particular occasion, which we need 
scarcely say can be done by no other kind of 
machinery. The machine is the second manufac- 
tured by the firm upon the new principle, the first 
having been fixed in the Town Hall at Rochdale. 
Messrs. Gillett and Bland are also making clock 
chimes and carillons for Bradford Town Hall, at a 
cost of £4500, without any fixings. The expense at 
Worcester has been borne by Mr. J. Wheeley Lea. 


— 


Another instance of the perils of ‘ lion-taming,’ 
as these feats of the menagerie are falsely called, 
comes from Turin, where a wild-beast show is ex- 
hibiting. A noted lion-tamer (lion-teaser would be 
the better term) named Bidel, entered as usual a 
large cage in which were lions, lionesses, bears 
hyenas, andalamb. After the feats of leaping, &e,, 
ordinarily shown in such exhibitions, the grand 
feature consisted in the simultaneous approach of 


. The whole force of | the wild animals to the lamb and the exchange of 
3000 will not of course be used in the more difficult | ,, the kiss of fraternity.” 


works, a select body of 500 singers being reserved successfully, the animals methodically touching 


This was accomplished 


noses, then gravely stalking back to their places. 
The performance was to close with putting the 


the jaws closed upon the head of the animal than it 
was evident by the eyes and movement of the tail of 


The opening of the Theatre Royal Melbourne | the lion that foul play was threatened, and before a 
constitutes the principal event in the last batch of | word of command could be given streams of blood 
The absence of the | were ranning from his mouth. Children screamed 


company in Adelaide, where they have been for the | and women fainted, but fortunately the panic was of 
last three months, of necessity limited the choice of | short duration. Bidel, with a tremendous blow on 
the management as to the opening pieces, so that | the throat of the lion and a shout of command, forced 


Seventy pounds | yy, Coppin was driven to make the most of himself, | the half-wild animal to relinquish its victim, and, 
Was voted to deserving cases of those who, from not 


being members, had no claim on the society ; and in 
consequence of the general rise in prices, a gratuity 


and select two plays in which he was the principal | although roaring fearfully, he sullenly obeyed the 
element of attraction. The new theatre, though not | fixed eye and gesture of his master, retiring into a 
by any means all that one might have desired it| corner of the cage. But, to the renewed horror of 
should be, is a vast improvement upon the old one, | the people, in dealing with the lion he had turned 
which, even supposing it had not been burned down, | his back on the lioness, who, with a howl of rage, 


Mille. Blanche d’Antigny, the well-known actress, | would have had to be so far improved as to amount ;leapt upon his back. Fortunately for Bidel, her 
has made her début before the Civil Tribunal of the | toa virtual re-construction. At the Prince of Wales's | claws and teeth entered his clothing only, and with 
Being, It appears that during the latter months of } the latest novelty has been the production of Mx. |a spring and ery he leapt from under her, at the 
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same time striking right and left with his loaded | oral examinations in such schools or academies 


whip forcing the animals to the front of the cage. | wherein the science of musicis professedly taught. 
There was an instant of hesitation and submission | What is wise, what is right in the art of music is 
on the part of the latter, during which Bidel, re- best taught in demonstration, which is the chief 
volver in hand, unfastened the cage and backed | instrament in teaching science, and best tends to 
himself out of it. Seeing him safe, the reaction of | asoundand profitable training. The oral examina- 
the audience was tremendous, and the cheers that | tion tests the result, not so much the learning of the 
greeted his appearance was deafening. Although | pupil as his clear and distinct perception of the facts 


perfectly quiet, the deadly pallor of his face gave | proposed and treated upon. Diagrams of key- 


evidence of the danger he had passed. 





PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 1872. 

The past year has been most prolific in musical 
performances, and whatever may be the scientific 
or practical position of Music in England upon the 
entrance of the new year, one fact is undeniable : 
never before the year 1872 has the British public 
been so generally stirred by and interested in the 
musical entertainments so unceasingly offered to 
their notice and approbation. The two Italian 
operatic companies ran a ‘popular and remunera- 
tive season ; the theatres have been converted into 
minor operatic establishments; the Crystal Palace 
has been worthily engaged as ever, and in 
addition to its usual musical performances 
has inaugurated the Choir Competitions on 
which soma _ observations will be found 
in another column; the Royal Abert Hall 
rarely had closed doors from January to 
December ; week after week, and month after 
month St. James's Hall has been filled to over- 
flowing; choirs have multiplied, choral societies 
increased, old quartet parties strengthened, and 
new ones originated. Ballad concerts here, there, 
and everywhere, and more and better pianoforte 
music heard in the metropolis than ever has been 
hearé heretofore in the long course of public 
pianoforte playing. Analytically examining the 
year's advance in music, we may look at it as a 
science, then as an art. The former brings’ up 
the subject of theory, and its modes of teaching 
by lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. 
Confessedly the new book of theory for the year 
1872 is the work entitled “‘The Principles of 
Harmony,” by Mr. W. Parkinson. The author 
has endeavoured to reduce the art of music to 
the law of reason, to advance nothing and admit 
nothing unless upon a sure scientific, knowable 
foundation. His maxim is ‘‘ know the cause and 
trace the effect, judge not by the ear but by the 
intellect ;” and he avers that the affection will 
always attend the proper exhibition of the physio- 
logical fact. Admitting the necessity of a tem- 
perament, he discards it for the data of nature, and 
declares art has no existence except upon such 
data. Nature gives the tones, and it is the busi- 
ness of the artist to secure accurate and precise 
knowledge of the harmony of sounds with which 
he is to enter the arena of professional life and 
win enduring reputation. Perfect knowledge of 
the science of music cannot be got out of books. 
There may be apprehensions of scientific con- 
ceptions and conclusions, but for the possession of 
certain and available proficiency in the science, 
Mr. Parkinson's treatise will be found to be an 
excellent guide; and asedulous and serious study 
of the contents of this harmonical grammar will not 
only teach the student how to learn but save him 
much of that misgiving which so embarrasses the 
young composer when first starting upon his career. 
The public judge of sounds, not notes, and are 
not interested in the doctrine of inversion or the 
knotty question whether all sorts of chords are 
only the different combinations of the same 
sounds. ‘The Parkinson theory is professedly 
based upon facts—the facts in nature—and he 
professes to have avoided the difficulties and 
uncertainties which are forced upon the thoughful 
student when taking instruction, or instructing 
himse!f in the supposed secret arcana of relation- 
ship in sounds. 

The general public has little or, rather, no know- 
ledge of scientific lectures on music, analytical 
domonstrations of compositions, or the results of 


scales, related sounds, and analecta of melodies 
and themes from the works of great masters 
illustrative of the dry proposition given out with 
caution and due sequence, involve a discipline to 
to the student securing careful attention and full 
understanding. With our present race of students 
there is a great want of authority, a contempt and 
hardness of heart for what were imagined to be 
| the fundamental facts of musical science. Every 
| young theorist sets up a law for himself, and ex- 
emplifies it with a degree of impatience and 
unhesitancy that evinces but little for his 
sagacity and less for his industry. He works his 
| pet notions with inordinate freedom and vigour, 
and justifies his course by ensamples from authors 
whom he professes to surpass. ‘The fathers of 
harmony are overlooked and the marvels they 
| have done for us. The latter are worked with 
|subject and meaning, on which they place the 
| strong and sympathetic emotion, and their 
work sank solemnly and tenderly into the very 
| heart of memory. With our modern artists there 
is a saddened and grim idiosyncrasy generated 
from the insane desire to do everything in a way 
it has not hitherto been done, a way that rarely 
engenders serious thought, or gives rise to true 
delight. The mischief lies in solitary study, 
isolated teaching and want of due discipline. 
Some of it may be not unreasonably traced to 
the mysterious obscurity and occult sublimity of 
the master or the author of the pet treatise. A 
series of condensed lectures on the facts of the 
science, a few fixed and unchanging illustrations 
and frequent examinations would ensure certain 
knowledge on the part of the pupil, and tend to 
uproot much of this preternatural grasping at 
shadows which defy explanation and unsettle the 
understanding. 

Science in music can hardly be said to have 
made any felt progress. Of practical producers— 
composers—suppliers of the ordinary wants in 
music there cannot be said to be any lack. Some 
are sufficiently strong to mark their handling 
upon the inner sheets without reference to the 
name on the title page; others possess not this 
power. 

Of the new sacred music there has been every 
variety of anthem service, hymn-tune, and chant. 
Their composers include three classes ; those held 
in the fore by music publishers, the general body 
of organists, and no inconsiderable number of 
clergymen. Of such compositions as meet the 
public ear the amateur-priests appear to supply 
the major part. The new services and anthems 
make their way into tne cathedral, and the old 
traditional school of cathedral composition seems 
to be rapidly waning away. The musical public, 
which finally determines the permanence or dis- 
appearance of compositions of this class, does not 
attend the cathedral with any earnestness or 
regularity, and this change from old to new music, 
although disastrous in many respects, is received 
without care or forethought. 

The same remarks apply to our organists and 
new organ compositions. As a body our organists 
are, beyond question, organ-players, and the 
change in the construction of the instrument has 
opened the way to a very lively, if not irreverent, 
mode of using the organ. Organ compositions 
now are built upon every description of secular 
form, and the organ is made to serve as a piano- 
forte, an orchestra, and a quartet of vocalists. 
Herein is advance of a sort; but, in comparison 
with the old school of organ-playing, the new 
thing is unquestionably anything but a gain. 

Of songs and ballads, those that chiefly come to 
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lady amateur composers. Like the lady novelists, 
they have it all their own way, and to judge by 
the poetry and the eternal repetition of the same 
worn out, commonplace melodies, a very easy ang 
profitable way it is. 
Certain of our professional composers who 
dedicate their time and talents to song Composi- 
tion bysedulous practice, have perfected themselyag 
into a mannerism of school and style which are 
found to be generally pleasing to the public ang 
also profitable to the publisher. We have hadthg 
great French composer resident with us during 
the year, who has been beyond measure industyi. 
ous in the manufacture of songs. Whether or not 
his genius be strong enough to set up a new 
school for imitation and adoption, remains to be 
seen. No doubt all his new and good points vill 
be carefully considered by our enterprising artists 
in song-making, and many, if not all, will be early 
naturalised, and in this way commended to the 
attention of the British public. In England it js 
not uncommon to depreciate those we imitate, 
and to revile those we plunder. It was the fashion 
to do this in the days of Rossini and Donizetti, ang 
this fashion has not gone down in the time of 
Verdi and Gounod. Time however rectifies ql] 
this ; querulous grumblings show both bad taste 
and bad policy. 
Pianoforte music has resolved itself into dance 
music; and Offenbach may be said to govern the 
headsand fingers of a goodly company of executants 
on this instrument, fully competent to play better 
music, and having hearts to appreciate this better 
music. No one in particular professes to be a 
great pianist, but there are scores and hundreds 
of professors and amateurs who can play more 
than ordinarily well. Moral sense is, or ought to 
be, the foundation of our social music, whether 
instrumental or vocal ; and it is said that in every 
composition there should be either joy or grief. 
As the dance is just now the prevailing form we 
presume our pianists are basking in the sun. It 
is cortainly an agreeable set-off to the not 
unusual melancholy despondency of the ballad. 
The musical public are calling for more pianos, 
more songs, more ballads, more glees, and ap- 
pears to be ready to receive any number of new 
anthems, services, and hymn-tunes. Our com- 
posers are not idle, and every one seems desirous 
of writing something most likely to attract the 
popular ear. Industry in musical composition 
has certainly increased, we have more composers 
and larger audiences. Music then, if it cannot 
be said to have made much advance during the 
past year has not in its general aspect retrograded, 








THE DRAMATIC YEAR. 





Without attempting to imitate the exhaustive 
process of our daily contemporaries who make the 
31st December gloomy with columns on columns of 
retrospect, we may just glance at the chief dramatic 
productions of 1872, and note their bearing upon the 
position and prospects of the drama. It is encourag- 
ing to be able to recognise a decidedly hopeful sign 
in the theatrical productiveness of the last twelve 
month. The number of new plays of pretence has 
been under the average, but if these have been fewer 
they have been better than usual. A year that 
includes ‘‘ Pygmation and Galatea” and ‘ Charles I.” 
would itself be entitled to remembrance, even 
without the addition of other plays of average 
excellence which served their turn well, such a8 
“* Amos Clark,” ‘* Medeain Corinth,” ‘* A Son of the 
Soil,” and“ False Shame.” But the feature of the year 
has been the tenacity of individual pieces, especially 
of classical pieces. It has been an epoch of success 
ful revivals—a twelvemonth signalised by the 
triumph of Sheridan and Lytton. When comedies 
like ‘‘ The School for Scandal” and ‘* Money” attait 
such runs as 1872 has shown, there is little cause t 
dread a decline in the standard of public taste. The 
fact speaks for itself. Pessimists may cry out en 
synchronous burlesque and wail about the invasion 
of the pretty imbeciles who overcrowd the * leg 
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with these flashy spectacles we see a sound patron- 
age of the best models, and such prosperity earned 
py the old comedies as they never boasted in the so- 
called “palmy days.” And all this favour in the 
teeth of a notable decline of acting power. In fact 
the weakness of the classical revival is shown herein 
_that the histrionic models seem lost, and all actors 
can do nowadays is to reconstruct them in rough 
fashion from their own instincts. We do not how- 
ever include all theatres in this lament. At the 
Haymarket orthodoxy has been preserved through 
a carefully handed down tradition, while at the 
Prince of Wales’s nothing could be more admirable 
than the zeal and devotion called forth by so artistic 
g presentation as that of ‘* Money.” ’ 

Our representative dramatists have not this last 
year supplied their usual number of plays apiece. 
From Mr. W. 8. Gilbert we have had but one con- 
tribution only—that contribution a gem, namely 
« Pygmalion.” We do not include a potboiler of 
his, in the shape of a Gaiety operetta ‘“‘ Ganymede 
and Galatea,” a translation of Suppée’s “ Die 
schine Galatee ;” nor do we reckon a Gallery of 
Illustration entertainment with Mr. F. Clay’s 
music. We speak of important dramatic efforts. 
As reticent as Mr. Gilbert, though not sharing his 
luck, has been Mr. Albery, whose single play 
“ Forgiven”? was produced at the Globe in March. 
Mr. Albery did not in this comedy rise to the level of 
the “ Two Roses ;” indeed the latter comedy is with- 
out a sequel as yet; but we hear Mr. Albery has 
two or three pieces on the stocks which may reveal 
a renewal of his original power. From Mr. Bouci- 
cault, the usually prolific author, only one play 
comes, and that not of a high order. Whatever the 
spectacular merits of ‘‘ Babil andBijow” no one can 
claim respect for it as adrama. It belongs properly 
to the class of pantomime openings. The luckiest 
dramatist of the year has been Mr. Wills. His first 
production—the comedy of ‘‘ Broken Spells” under- 
taken in partnership with Dr. Westland Marston, 
was not a success; but ‘‘ Medea in Corinth,” 
produced in July at the Lyceum, procured him 
wide and hearty recognition. In opposition 
to the generality of critical opinion we pointed out 
at the time that ‘* Medea,’”’ however good, would not 
attain a long run—not from incidental weakness but 
from the nature of the subject. The prediction was 
verified: ‘* Medea” was stopped and the season 
closed: on the reopening of the theatre in September 
“Charles I.’ was produced, Mr. Wills’s noblest 
play. Its triumphant reception, thanks in a great 
measure to Mr. Irving’s marvellous conception, is in 
the memory of all; and the piece is still running. 
From Mr. Watts Phillips two sterling melodramas 
have been received: “ On the Jury’ and “ Amos 
Clark.” The first-named play was, correctly 
speaking, produced in the latter end of December 
1871, but its run naturally belongs to the 
succeeding year. It was strengthened by the 
assumption of an old and esteemed actor whom 
we fear we have looked on for the last time; for 
unless his present condition of health improves, the 
dread of Mr. Phelps’s friends threatens to be realised. 
“Amos Clark” was one of the most vigorous of 
historical melodramas—a welcome mercy in the 
dull record of the Queen’s Theatre. From Mr. 
John Oxenford come two plays, not to count a 
farce here and there and a dreadful translation 
from the German which had short shrift at 
the Strand Opéra Comique. The two in question 
were Lord Lytton’s ‘* Last Days of Pompeii” drama- 
tised for the Queen’s, and a version of Dryden’s 
“Amphitryon” brought out at the Court. Both 
Were doomed from the outset, being of the antique 
classic mould: a form never tolerated by modern 
audiences save as burlesque. One of the satires of 
the dramatic year lay in the fact that while the 
serious ‘“ Pompeii” was soon shelved at the Queen's, 
& skit thereon by Mr. Reece ran at the Vaudeville 
from February to the end of the year. ‘ Amphi- 
tryon” was at the time hailed with much acclaim 
by literary admirers; but a more candid audience 
found Dryden dull and slow—a legitimate object of 
tdmiration in the library, but a prosy entertainer 
m the stall, The spectacular pieces of the year 
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ber. These were “ Hilda” at the Adelphi, and the 
“Lady of the Lake” at Drury Lane. The fortune 
of the latter, we believe, was somewhat seriously 
impaired by the concurrence of “ Babil and 
Bijou” a few yards off. Of all the playwrights 
constantly before the public, Mr. Byron has been 
most prolific this year. Besides reviving with 
considerable success his ‘‘ Not Such a Fool 
as He Looks” at the Strand, and playing in it 
himself as well as in the subsequent revival of 
“* The Prompter’s Box,” he has written three dramas, 
a farce, and a burlesque. Neither of his sensational 
pieces, ‘* Haunted Houses’ and ‘* Mabel’s Life” was 
found to possess solid pith, while the fate of hiscomedy 
“* Good News,” which was brought out at the Gaiety, 
was swamped in the nebulosity which at that theatre 
overtakes all pieces alike, so that no man can distin- 
guish the successes from the failures. Mr. Byron's 
‘* Spur of the Moment’’ fully answered its purpose, 
and his burlesque, ‘* The Lady of the Lane” was a 
complete success. Dismissing a single production 
of Mr. Tom Taylor's, ‘‘ Dead or Alive,’ which had a 
temporary run at the Queen's, and has, we believe, 
passed into the provinces as the special property of 
an actor, we come to the end of the regular dramatists. 
The workmanship of the ‘‘ new men” has not in the 
main been found very durable, with the exception of 
Mr. Frank Maskeil’s comedy ‘‘ False Shame,” which 
at once took hold at the Globe in November, and 
has maintained its position. But Mr. Richard Lee’s 
‘Ordeal by Touch,’ Mr. J. C. Freund’s ** Under- 
graduate,’ Mr. Arthur O’Neill’s “ Bohemia and 
Belgravia,” and the successive struggles of Sir 
Charles Young, were not fortunate, and the 
memory even of some of these is passing away. 
The shortest run of the year was achieved by 
Mr. Charles Appleyard, who produced at the Royalty 
amid a storm of hooting a three-act piece called ‘ A 
Lucky Hit.’ This was on a Wednesday, and by 
Friday night the ironically-named play and the 
management of the theatre had come to an end 
simultaneously. From the ill-luck of the single 
productions, however, is to be excepted Mr. Herman 
C. Merivale’s adaptation “A Son of the Soil,” a 
meritorious work brought out at the Court in 
September. Another comedy in three acts “ £. 8. d.,” 
by Mr. Arthur Beckett, also attained favour at the 
Royalty. 

The above constitute the most important produc- 
tions of the year in the metropolis. The provinces 
have been pretty prolific also of new pieces, though 
the bulk of these possess small interest. Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s long-talked of ‘‘ Marlborough” was brought 
out at Brighton in October; a new drama by Mr. 
Byron, ‘ Time’s Triumph,” was produced in August 
at the Dublin Gaiety; and another struggle of Sir 
Charles Young (who attained his perihelion in 1872) 
came off at Brighton called ‘* Gilded Youth.” When 
any of these three pieces reaches London it will be 
time enough to decide on its merits, 








THE NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS AT 
SYDENHAM, 





Just a year has elapsed since the first announce- 
ment appeared in the Times that a National Musical 
Competition—one of an annual series—would be 
held at the Crystal Palace. On the 1st January, 
1872, that advertisement of the lyric tournament 
was promulgated, and on the 1st January, 1873, the 
great Challenge Vase for the second competition 
was exhibiting in the Crystal Palace : so successfully 
had the cause—initiated by Mr. Willert Beale, and 
admirably carried out by Mr. Beale, Mr. Grove and his 
phalanx of assistants,—sped within the twelvemonth. 
In that space of time, indeed, an immense amount 
of activity has been developed throughout the 
country by even one meeting only. Societies are 
organising, country choirs are coming forward, 
Wales is all astir with generous enthusiasm, and 
in the North the towns and factory settlements are 
busying themselves to train representative bodies 
for the next concurrence in this year. One would 
hardly have expected so lively a result after a single 
experiment, but it proves that the time was ripe to 


which only needed the incentive of contest to stir it. 
The fact is gratifying enough to warrant lively 
hopes for the future. If so much musical enthu- 
siasm already exists among the working com- 
munity, how much more may not be developed 
by contact and active example? The time may 
perhaps not be far off when the reproach against 
English artisans shall be removed; when what 
is true of Welsh workmen shall be true also of their 
brethren, and the release from toil at the day's close 
and the Saturday’s leisure shall not be devoted to 
idleness or vicious indulgence, but shall eagerly be 
employed in one of the readiest means of culture 
which lie to every man’s hand. Public indolence 
and public dissoluteness can hardly coexist with 
active interest in the arts; and there is no sight 
more cheering than a working community giving its 
spare time to such pursuits as the Crystal Palace 
meetings are designed to foster. 

This is the social benefit which the music-contests 
are calculated to engender, if the present prospect 
only holds good. To. come to the particular benefit 
—the absolute advantage to musical progress itself— 
we may instance the stimulus they will give to 
amateur vocalism. No country contains propor- 
tionately a greater number of fine voices than 
England; and yet the English professional singer, 
as arule, possesses anything but an exceptionally 
fine natural voice. If we take the bulk of those 
singers before the public we find that the advantage 
they enjoy is chiefly due to training and economy of 
resources. Their natural powers are spare. It 
follows then that out of the mass of amateur vocalists 
in whom the natural gift dwells unconsciously, or 
at all events inertly, culture would develop many really 
choice singers. What they lack at present is system 
—opportunity. Given this, and the innate ability 
may be brought forward and cultivated with ad- 
vantage to the possessor and also to the art. As for 
amateur instrumentalists, these too will find their 
powers evoked and strengthened by contact with 
professionals; and the latter also will directly 
experience a benefit. For strife begets a higher 
standard, and to keep ahead of encroaching amateurs 
the professional artists must needs exercise all those 
faculties which often rest in the lack of full employ- 
ment. 

The renown attained by distinction at these 
meetings will have something more substantial than 
the mere tickling of local vanity. It is of course 
pleasant to win a victory even for the sheer sake of 
winning, but beyond this is the publicity which 
victory confers. Thus good musical societies whose 
fame is confined to their own vicinity may find 
their reputation extend and may attain imperial 
recognition. This wider fame will entail wider 
obligations. To support it, more knowledge will be 
sought by choirs, and they will aim at the highest 
class of works and at accurate performance, instead of 
being content, as heretofore, with imperfect execution 
of trivial compositions. Then there are the pleasant 
trips at reduced fares to the Crystal Palace and the 
opportunity of visiting the metropolis—no small in- 
gredients, in their way, of the inducement to compete, 
Nor are all the benefits on the side of the choirs and 
the provinces: London music will enjoy reciprocal 
good from the meetings ; for with the concurrence of 
these bodies from afar, music of local colouring— 
Welsh, Scotch and Irish—will give variety to concerts, 
and thus supply an additional element of gratifica- 
tion. 

In all respects, then, reasons are abundant that 
country bodies should enrol themselves for the 
friendly encounter. In the case of the manu- 
facturing towns we have cause to believe the muster 
will be creditably strong; if the intention of the 
Mayor of Liverpool be carried out, and Mr. Samuel- 
son is not a man to be thwarted, the fine voices in 
which Lancashire and Yorkshire are rich are likely 
to astonish Cockney cousins. We should like to see 
the example followed by the rural bodies. Village 
choirs are of course placed at a disadvantage by 
thinness of population, but in such instances they 
might unite at some central place of meeting, and 
there form a contingent. There will be no lack of 
interest on the side of the metropolis when the 
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watched with curiosity, and nothing will be wanting | 
to make their reception a pleasant one, either on | 
the part of the Crystal Palace executives or of the 
public. To the zeal of the former, indeed, is due 
the rapid extension of the movement, while the same 
interest is shared by many prominent well-wishers 
to thecause. And the great public community—the 
large audiences that repair to the Palace in Midsum- 
mer—will assuredly be found animated by one com- 
mon sympathy and one general desire that the best 
man, and body of men, may win ; and that the victory 
may be no barren one, but result in lasting benefit 
to Musical Art, to its practical votaries, amateur 
and professional, and to the universal public whose 
ears may be pleased and taste improved by worthy 
performance of musical masterpieces. 





C. GOUNOD ESQUIRE’S CHOIR’S ‘ CHOIR.’ 

Now that our musical contemporary the Choir 
has become the organ of M. Gounod’s Choir, its 
contents have grown suddenly interesting by reason 
of the utterances of that gentleman. These utter- 
ances take the form of manifestoes or pronuncia- 
mientos, regal in style and perfect in self-sufficiency. 
M. Gounod fulminates grandly on all subjects, 
from the calling of a rehearsal to the extermination 
ofa publisher. His proclamations give one the idea 
of one who would ring the bell for coals or ask for 
another cup of tea with all the air of a Satrap whom 
countless slaves obey. And his Firman is often 
as curious in matter as in manner. For example 
the following startling announcement appeared in 
C, Gounod Esquire’s Choir’s Choir, for December 
the 21st. 


‘*M, Gounod wishes the members of his choir to 
know he considers that neither is their number 
sufficient, neither their attendance regular enough 
at the morning class, to allow of his giving more 
than five concerts once a fortnight, instead of ten 
concerts weekly, as was originally proposed. He 
recommends them to seriously study their parts 
at home, and try to pronounce in singing, as nearly 
as possible, in the same way as they speak. Great 
attention is required on this point.” 


The italics are M. Gounod’s, not ours. We should 
rather have placed them at “ five concerts once a 
fortnight’ and “ten concerts weekly.” For of all 
amazing propositions, surely that which aimed at 
heaping ten public performances per week on the 
heads of one unhappy choir was the most preposter- 
ous. Ten concerts per week! That was two for 
Monday, two for Tuesday, one for Wednesday, two 
for Thursday, two for Friday, and one for Saturday. 
Rehearsals for these would have to be held between 
midnight and eight a.s., and throughout mealtimes 
during the day. The choir could have had no time 
for bed or for food. Instead of this—mark the 
reward of scantiness in number and negligence in 
attendance—instead of this slavery, the members 
are let off with “five concerts once a fortnight.” 
Here again a marvel! Do the five concerts come off 
all at once—all on the same day in the fortnight? 
Supposing one concert lasts two hours—a moderate 
computation—that gives ten hours of uninterrupted 
concertising in the day. Poor choir! Israel brick- 
making in Egypt was nothing to this! 

Of course M. Gounod meant nothing of the sort. 
What he intended to announce was that instead of a 
series of ten weekly concerts, only helf the number 
would be given, namely one per fortnight. That M. 
Gounod as a foreigner should make a slip here and 
there is natural enough, but the pity is that some- 
body does not make his English intelligible. In 
another part of the same issue of bis journal, he 
says: ‘* The papers compare their spurious adapta- 
tions to which they attach my name to my arrange- 
ments of the works of several masters for Albert 
Hall. I feel quite sure my letter must have been 
properly translated, and that I made no complaint 
at being robbed. The International law is made for 
the purpose of robbing authors and composers of 
the work of their brains, and such a complaint 
would be superfluous.” What does all this mean? 
It is sheer fog: there is nothing to be made out of it. 


the confession tells against himself :—‘ I have not 
forged Mozart's name, but have put my own, thereby 
admitting my responsibility, and have not been 
ashamed to arrange his and other great masters’ 
music for such a grand and beautiful hall as Albert 
Hall. 
Egerton and Mr. Chappell were to have published 
had my name put to it for the avowed purpose of 
attracting purchasers.” That is precisely the com- 
plaint against M. Gounod—that he tinkers Mozart 
and the great masters ‘‘ for the avowed purpose of 


attracting purchasers.” . 


We select other quotations from two manifestoes 
of M. Gounod in his Choir’s Choir in evidence of 
his supreme self-satisfaction and his corresponding 
contempt for the rest of the world, barring one or 
two on whom he confers the privilege of his friend- 
ship. 
‘I might as well say a few words in re- 
ference to tlie remarks made upon a letter I 
wrote to the Times about a fortnight ago touching 
the custom of English publishers putting a com- 
poser’s name to music which was not his, and selling 
ten, twenty, or thirty editions of such publications 
for the sake of popularising an author's works. 
This might give the public to imagine this was done 
out of kindness on the part of the publisher 
towards the composer, and that a composer who 
objected to such practices was depriving himself of 
a fortune by objecting to the frauds thus practised 
on an admiring and trusting public. In my own 
case (and I believe it to be the case with most 
composers) no benefit accrues to me from this 
pomnerisin of my works, and the English publishers 

ave bargained my genuine compositjons down as 
though I were an apple-stall holder.” 

* ad * * 


‘Even if the public had failed to recognise Mrs. 
Weldon’s talent, which is manifestly not the case, it 
is not likely a man of my age and experience could 
be deceived in an artist’s powers, and I[ think it will 
be generally admitted I am more likely to know more 
about art than the public. But it is not true that 
the public do not appreciate and have not appre- 
ciated Mrs. Weldon. In England it is doubtless the 
fact that most critics have managed to either run 
her down or suppress the fact that she has sung; 
moreover, I know for a fact that when she has sung 
out of town people have been sent down from 
London to hiss her, and when she has sung in 
London the same thing has happened. The ap- 
plause after she has sung has drowned the hisses, 
but I have heard them with my own ears and know 
from people friendly to me that the hissers had 
been sent by publishers and agents in London. 
“ As it is owing to the generous disinterestedness 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon have taken in my affairs since 
I knew them that this persecution (if I may so call 
it) of Mrs. Weldon has existed, I think it my duty 
not any more to keep silent on the subject. The 
goose with the golden eggs has been squeezed too 
tight, and though not so dead as the goose of the 
fable, I feel I am worse than that to my former 
traders, and that they try and revenge themselves 
in every possible manner, by practising malice, 
envy, and uncharitableness to their hearts’ content.” 
If M. Gounod thinks that any animosity exists 
towards Mrs. Weldon on his account, that English 
publishers send people to hiss her, and that they 
are embittered with malice, envy and all the rest of it 
towards himself because he has ceased to trade 
with them, the delusion must be as painful to him 
as that other delusion of his is amusing to others 
wherein he represents himself as knowing more 
about art than the rest of the world, and that third 
delusion of his wherein he fancies himself worse 
than a dead Goose. 








EDWIN FORREST. 

The sorrow testified across the ocean at the death 
of Edwin Forrest is deep and general. Forrest 
was the first among American tragedians: his 
nature and career were typical of the race—in- 
trepid, emotional, uncouth. In the annals of Ame- 
rican drama he deserves honour and prominence 
if for no other reason than the entire earnestness 
with which he devoted all his powers to the attain- 
ment of excellence in his profession. Mr. Edwin 
Forrest did not give himself partially to the drama, 
but made it the supreme aim and end of his life. 
He shrank from no labour, no study, no sacrifice 
that promised to advance him one step in pro- 
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dian was the goal he had set up for himself, and 


the rugged and tedious climbing he had to accom. 


plish was an incitement instead of a discouragement 


tohim. He was content to begin with any foot. 
hold from which he could start upward, but hig 


The edition for Albert Hall which Captain} lowliness, which even stooped to performance in 


the circus, was his ambition’s ladder. ‘There arg 
few if any men for whom training and persiste 
have done so much as they accomplished for Edwin 
Forrest. He had natural elements of greatness, 
but they were diamonds in the rough that needeg 
an almost infinite deal of polishing before they 
could be given an appropriate and lustrous form, 
He wrought tirelessly in a vein that many wonulg 
have quickly relinquished in despair, and ulti. 
mately accomplished miracles of success. He had 
great faults as well as excellences of character, 
upon which we have no intention to comment, but 
for singleness of purpose, concentrated steadiness, 
and tenacity of will, and perpetual perseverance 
in the achievement of the utmost possible excel. 
lence in the employment of his abilities in his chosen 
profession, he presents an example worthy of the 
emulation of all men of every grade and capacity 
and calling. 

The school represented by Forrest did not how. 
ever retain its hold on the minds of the younger 
generation. Its fierceness and massiveness had 
no charm for them, and a time came when Edwin 
Forrest found the times had ebbed away from 
him. Emotion on the stage was no longer fasbion- 
able. There had arisen a new school which taught 
that the perfection of art was to conceal emotion, 
and they demonstrated the possibilities of that art 
in plays which substituted facts for fancy and 
realism for romance. There was something gothic 
in Mr. Forrest’s contempt for all this. It was the 
hearty, rough contempt of a man whose prejudices 
were like his passions—on a grand scale. Two 
years ago Mr. Forrest came to play at the Four. 
teenth Street Theatre. Edwin Booth was then 
performing at his own theatre ; and both of them 
gave impersonations of ‘ Othello.” One, sur. 
rounded by all the magic of splendid mise en scéne, 
and in a fashionable house with scholars, com- 
mentators and dilettanti hanging upon his words: 
the other on a miserably equipped tage, 
wretchedly supported, and poorly attended, 
Forrest was infirm at this time. Ho could not use 
his limbs with that old freedom and force, and his 
gait betrayed the inroads of age and diseaso; 
but his voice was unjmpaired. It was the samo 
splendid organ with a multitude of stops for every 
emotion, and the passion and sensibility of the old 
man were as quick and as exquisite as ever. Some- 
body advanced the idea of having the two trage- 
dians play together. It was a natural desire to bring 
together artists who were representative American 
players; and a number of gentlemen seized upon 
the suggestion, and it was determined to arrange, 
if possible, that Edwin Forrest and Edwin Booth 
should appear in the réles of Othello and Iago to- 
gether. Mr. Booth, on being applied to, placed 
himself in the hands of the gentlemen, saying, 
with his usual liberality, that he would do any- 
thing to forward their project. He even gave ér 
pression to the warmest admiration of Mr. Forrest's 
talents, and said he should always be happy t 
testify his respect for them in any appropriate 
manner. Forrest however gruffly ridiculed the 
notion. He was evidently unable to adapt his 
nature, and all the prejudices which had grown 
rankly upon it, to any new condition. He 

to be sensible of the fact. He could not play with 
Mr. Booth ; it was a physical impossibility of bis 
disposition. 

Of late he took to giving readings—an ides not 
originally his own. He was persuaded by bis 
friends who felt that his greatest safety was ia 
constant employment. The exhaustless ¢ 
of his physical and emotional nature must be 
expended in some kind of labour. Those whos" 
him at Steinway Hall and recognised the tamed 
tragedian in the scholar’s seat, little thought how 
soon that magnificent voice, which age could no 
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—— 
retained its astonishing power to the last. It 
would be impossible to excel, and perhaps for any 
living elocutionist to equal, his rendering of 
certain dramatic passages of which the meaning 
lay pretty much on the surface, for in them the 
melodious thunder of his magnificent organ was 
always as the occasion, feeling and thought re- 
nired, modulated and intoned with perfect pro- 
ne to a degree of sweetness or strength that 
“a have matched Homer’s conception of the 
utterances of Jupiter himself. That he held a 
high estimation of the value of scholastic training 
in art is shown by the munificent provision in his 
will for a school of actors and a home for super- 
annuated players. No better acknowledgment 
of the need of artistic culture in the profession 
could have been made than this will. 








MR. SOTHERN’S BOGUS DUEL. 





The New York papers contain the report of a silly 
piece of buffoonery got up by Messrs. Florencs and 
Sothern for the purpose of playing off a practical 
joke. It appears that Mr. Philip Lee, the husband 
of Miss Neilson, complained to Messrs. Sothern and 
Florence about a week ago that he had found New 
York very dull, and unlike London. They rallied 
him upon his ennui, assured him that he would find 
life and enjoyment on the east side of the city, and 
invited him to attend a dinner party and meet several 
“prominent residents,” who, they said, were desirous 
of forming his acquaintance. Mr. Lee accepted the 
invitation, anda few evenings later accompanied them 
toan east-side hotel, where Dan. Bryant, Neil Bryant, 
Nelse Seymour, Billy Birch, Charley Backus, and 
others were introduced to him as wealthy merchants 
who had caused a private banquet to be prepared in 
his honour. Upon the party sitting down to the 
feast, after an interchange of the most respectful 
courtesies, Neil Bryant tied his napkin about his 
head and otherwise acted strangely. Mr. Lee quietly 
asked an explanation from the others, and was con- 
fidentially informed that the peculiar actions were the 
result of hereditary eccentricity. Other eccentricities 
following, however, both on the part of Mr. Bryant 
and his associates, Mr. Lee became indignant. Mr. 
Sothern, in behalf of his fellow-countrymen, protested 
against the proceedings with assumed earnestness, 
Mr. Florence, with apparent good faith, admonished 
Mr. Sothern not to interfere. Nelse Seymour, pre- 
tending to be greatly incensed against Mr. Bryant, 
rushed upon him with a carving-knife. Mr. Bryant 
drew a revolver, and a sham fight occurred between 
himself, Mr. Seymour, and several others. The 
result not being deemed satisfactory, Messrs. Sothern 
and Florence proposed to fight a duel on the 
spot, and immediately drew pistols, ostensibly for 
that purpose. Mr. Lee begged that no blood 
should be shed, and finally left the room, feeling 
deeply offended. On the following day, Mr. 
Florence, it is said, wrote challenges to mortal 
combat, in Mr. Lee’s name, to himself and Mr. 
Sothern. As a sequel to the bogus challenges, 
it is understood that an effort was to have been 
made by the challenged persons to have Mr. Lee 
arrested. Mr. Byrant, however, feeling that Mr. 
Lee ought not to be longer trifled with, determined 
to tun the tables upon Messrs. Sothern and 
Florence. He accordingly complained to Justice 
Dowling, late on Thursday, that they intended to 
fighta duel. The Justice, instead of issuing warrants 
for arrests, simply signed summonses for the accused 
actors to appear before him at seven o’clock on the 
next morning. In obedience to the mandates, Messrs. 
Sothern, and Florence appeared at the Tombs yester- 
day morning, at the hour named. Meanwhile the 
Justice had discovered the hoax. He therefore 
hiled to appear at court, and kept these two prac- 
tical jokers waiting several hours before he gave 
them permission to depart. 








The town council of Grenville, Alabama, have 
found that the recent organization of a brass band 
that place has a tendency to retard immigration, 
td they therefore publicly advise the discon- 
tinuance of the nuisance. 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


C. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich are AppED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a& HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr, Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They ate carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardon. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s, ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 


exigencies of vocalisation. , 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “‘ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Taz Worps ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Mosic By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut, 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
e —_ 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA 1s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS, 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action, Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands, 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which #o often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte " in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packiug 


PE PEEL POLICE a 12 12 O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........4. 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

On} See abdike dace ee 16s 8. @ 


3.—TIour Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 

4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0 

4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0 
5.—Fight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 385 O O 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..seccescsccocce 38 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

GREER) ccicccccvccdesccces « #® O-0 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

CONG sc cvviisnrercdaccicveses 50 0 0 
8.—Thlo above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

inte). ... 000ccne0 000,08. ¥0.00 60 0 0 
9,.—Tive Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut ......cce. 85 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 ¥ 
9b.—Light Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 ne 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ~~ 
9d.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ~ 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ” 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 


9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Dake BIGWA, «0.004000 6.000% £100 0 0O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
ye A ee £125 0 0 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and Og, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 


' And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFA&T, 





J. B. CRAMER & C0’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 


———w 





No. 1. 


te ti. ote i Gi 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 


CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6;, 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 5. 


MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 


MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 


Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 


Regulator. 
No. 4. 


OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 


Forté. 


WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Expression. 

Tremolo. Forté. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s,; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 


WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. ' 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. : 
Sourdine. | 
No. 7 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 


Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 


WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
1 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73 ; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Cla: 


Forté. ifre iron. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. } 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. 





B. CRAMER AND OO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 











£76 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





Little Maid of Arcadee ...sssccessceseccenevccesssneesee #0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 | 
The Sailor's Grave....ssseeesseeceseeves 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) . 4 0! 
Ob ! bella mia... 0000 40 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA ‘GRAY'’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Fete (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) .....,.,s0.ssese0008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .,........ 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance ” ......00.00000% 40 


London ; J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The WelrG GME occcrscestencnessccéatecctcscacese cs 4 0 
eh CRETE on kentin nn nctiinss dembhens emthdenskscnace 40 


London : J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


So 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ........cese esos 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


> 
o 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





OT eT ee PeeEy SST 7 4 

The Choice, in E flat and G........e0e. 

Thoughts !.....++ 

Spirit Love ... 

Twilight .... 

SOS TABS - os. pe 00 0btatntaie ta tbieentdene dase cbs 

Friends .......++....+.-Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London; J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





cooococoeoo 


4 
coos 4 
o 4 
4 

4 

4 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...sseceeseeseee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........065 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......+. . e 40 


eee eeenenee 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Viewer died Hie Bhar assecccces-ss coeaceiencetdesten OO 
PN Tiss eta Vedodnshditin clase © © 
SE to Wie RI sinc nick ne ence daadecuc ci tdsdeess 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 








The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ..sccocscessseee 3B O 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...+....sssseeeseees 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
RNIN oats Sires. csudnab seautecededénecdse 0 
POE Car SI NAN, i.c5 cis ig 5 ad vo 60 téb Ona TN ac ea 40 
Brentide, Trio: (6.0.2. )as seytqs oo tog covquemseccape cor fe 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL, A Tale. By C. A. M. W., 
Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” dc., d&o. 


a ___ 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. ' 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. : 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third m Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth se, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ‘. Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth a Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Crawers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorneatz Srreer; Crry. 





London ; J, T, Harns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8, W.;.and 4, 
Henrietta-street, n, 


| J. B, CRAMER & OO., West Srauer, & Wastzan Roa, Batanton; - 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
"GALAR BA’ 22 A 1-32, 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s. Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 











AUTUMN MANCQUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


As. 


SALUTE GALOP. 


By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
4s. 


NEC K- AND-NECK GALOP. 


By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By F.. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Ilustrated. 

4s. »\ 
Tats Tay ds ieGnemael 


Loxpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Printed and Published by Janse Swirr, of 65 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swit 4 Co., 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Jan. rd, 18% 
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